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PREFACE 





The generous reception given to *An Introduction to the 
History and Message of the Old Testament^ published in 
1943 has encouraged me to prepare for the Press a parallel 
introduction to the New Testament, which consists, like the 
former book, of lectures originally prepared for a Y.W.C.A. 
and Y.M.C.A, summer school at Ootacamund in 1940, and 
an apology is due to the members of that school for the long 
interval of four years between the delivery and publication 
of the lecturfis. The purpose also is similar, — to provide 
for those who have no opportunity of taking a full course in 
Biblical studies, an introduction that will help them in their 
reading, study and teaching of the New Testament ; and the 
aim will not have been fulfilled unless the book sends the 
rSader back with quickened interest to the text of the Bible 
and to the many excellent commentaries on the several 
books of the Bible that have been published especially in 
recent years. 

The arrangement of the earlier chapters needs a word of 
explanation, since the order followed is neither that of the 
books of the New Testament beginning with Matthew, nor 
the chronological order in which they were written, beginning 
with the letters of Paul. The theme of the New Testament 
is God's new Covenant with man in Jesus Christ, and so 
after an introductory chapter dealing with the New Testament 
as a whole, we first ask what the earliest disciples of Jesus 
thought and taught about Him, as seen in the book of Acts. 
Then comes the picture of Jesus as presented by the earliest 
of our Gospels, Mark, followed by the re-interpretation of 
His life and teaching in the Fourth Gospel. 

Since the attempt was made to cover the whole New 
Testament in eight lectures a selective process bad to be 
followed, and in each case an introduction to a book or 
series of books js given, and then a closer study of some 
typical verses of chapters to bring out the c&itral message 
of the writer. Special attention is directed to the suggested 
readings at the beginning of each chapter, and to the brief 
bibliopaphy on page 74. 
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My indebtedness to many New Testament scholars will be 
obvious to readers of recent books on the subject, but special 
acknowledgement is due to Dr. C. H. Dodd and to th? late 

^ thank See ait 

SL,? ^ potacamund Summer ^ool for the 

encouragement and inspiration received by the author 

puSt? forte?? lectures, and to the 

' suggestions made, and readiness 

prestt toe spite of the difficulties of the 


Carey House, 
Chandernagore, 


rcijiA 


Q. H. c. A. 
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Chapter I . ^ V7 

THE NEW COVENANT IN CEIRIST 

The Bible is a written record of how God in His infinite 
love for the children of men entered into covenant relationship 
with them in order to redeem them from sin and lead them 
into intimate fellowship with Himself* The Old Testament 
has as its dominant theme the Law which was given by God 
through Moses when God formed the Covenant with the 
Children of Israel on Mount Sinai. In the New Testament 
the place of the Law is taken by Jesus Christ Himself through 
Whom God made a new Covenanf which was to be available 
for ail mankind. But so fundamental to both parts of the 
Scriptures is the idea of the 'Covenant' that it found its way 
into the title of each section ; and whenever we speak of the 
New Testament' we do well to remember that it is nothing 
less than the record of God's Covenant with us in Christ. 
Today in the Christian Church we take the New Testament — 
perhaps too readily — for granted. Thanks largely to the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society we may read 
it in 750 of the languages of the world. Whether we go 
into a Roman, an Eastern or a Protestant' Church we shall 
find the same New Testament in use. But it was not always 
so; it did not come ready made for the guidance and inspiration 
of the Christian Church. And so, before proceeding to the 
history and message of the several parts of the New Testament, 
we begin with a rapid survey of the whole, taking into con- 
sideration how it was that it ever came to be written, and 
how the text has been preserved for us through the ages. 

X. * Scripture^ in the Early Church, 

When the Ch;ristian Church first came into^ being, sgty at 
Pentecost, it consisted of Jews who differed from the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen and fellow-religionists in one point 
only, vital though it was ; namely, that Jesus of Nazareth 
wasjiot a rightly crucified perverter of the faith of Judaism, 
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but was the promised 'Messiah' or 'Christ', sent by God in 
accordance with the promises recorded in the Old Testament 
to redeem His people. He had accordingly been raised by 
God from the dead and was exalted to His right hand, whence 
He would come again in glory to judge the world. The hope 
of the disciples of Christ was that soon the whole nation w^ould 
recognize tlie mistake of their rulers and acknowledge Him to 
be the Lord. Hence the aim of their early preaching was 
to prove from the Old Testament that 'Jesus is the Christ'. 
The Old Testament writings were their Scriptures, and they 
would at first never have thought of any other scriptures to 
take the place of these holy books. Our Lord had known 
them thoroughly, had nourished His own spiritual life upon 
them, had used them constantly as the basis of His teaching, 
and had by His re-interpretation of them endeavoured to 
open the Scriptures to the minds of His hearers. His disciples 
followed His example, and there is evidence to suggest that a 
collection of passages from the Old Testament was compiled 
to assist preachers and evangelists in their w^ork of convinc- 
ing the Jews thaf Jesus was the Christ. Similarly, in worship 
when they met apart, as in the synagogue so here in the 
Christian gathering, the Law and the Prophets were read 
and expounded as God's word to man. The Old Testament 
scriptures were fheir Bible. 

2- The need for new written records. 

With the passing of the years however new needs were 
gradually recognized. At first the Early Church lived in the 
daily expectation of the coming of the Lord to establish His 
Kingdom on earth. Moreover, the community was at first 
confined in the main to Judaea and Galilee, and the large 
majority had either seen or heard Jesus personally, or at 
least had heard from eye-witnesses accounts of how He had 
gone about doing good. But by degrees some of the cider 
Christians began to pass away, — ^we know from Paul's letters 
fo the Thessalonians how much this troubled some of the 
disciples, — anc| still the Lord's coming was* delayed. The 
number of those disciples who had personally companied with 
our Lord grew fewer, while Christian enquirers from more 
^ distant places began to ask for some more information about 
the life and teaching of Jesus. - So it came about that on{|and 
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another began fo write down notes of the main incidents in 
His Ministry, and some years later Luke in the introductory 
paragraph to his Gospel could refer to the many who ‘have 
taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those 
matters which have been fulfilled among us'. 

{a} PmU's €ptsiles, — About the middle of the first century 
Paul started on his widely-extended missionary travels and as 
he went from place to place he adopted the method of letter- 
writing for keeping in touch with his converts, and for giving 
them definite guidance and instruction in matters of faith and 
^ morals. Of course these letters were not ‘scripture’ but they 
were very precious and helpful letters from a friend and 
spiritual teacher. They were no doubt read at gatherings 
j of Christians for worship in the house of one of the Eiders, 

I but they were read as a message from man to man like the 

i exposition of the Scripture, rather than as the word of God 

I to man as Scripture itself was regarded. Ail the same the 
intrinsic value of the writings was such that neighbouring 
CLurches would certainly be glad to hear them read, and 
then wT)uld borrow them and make a copy of them to keep. 
Thus a collection, or different collections, of Paul’s letters 
would be treasured in the various Churches. 

(6) The Gospels . — ^When the original Apostles were passing 
away, some by natural death, others by martyrdom, and 
still the Lord’s Advent was delayed, the need for authentio 
records of His Ministry was more strongly felt. By this time 
many incidents and sayings of our Lord had reached a 
stereotyped form through their constant usage in preaching 
and teaching, and now the moment had arrived when they 
should be committed to writing. It is probable that shortly 
after the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul in Rome, Mark wrote, 
in about A.D. 64, our second Gospel practically as we have 
it today, putting down though ‘not in order’ as tradition tells 
us, what he could remember of the things fhat Peter used 
to say in his preaching and teaching. This book was widely 
circulated, and a few years later was largely incorporated by 
Luke when he wrote in Greece his Gospel for Theophilus, 

I and by another anonymous editor who made ijse also of an 
early Aramaic work of Matthew, through which the Apostle’s 
name was given to our first' Gospel. 

(c) Other writings . — ^The anonymous letter to the Hebrews 
TOS '^iritten a little before or after A.D. 70, while the litera- 
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ture that is contained under the name of John comes from 
about the end of the first century. The dates of the Epistles 
of James and of Jude are uncertain ; I Peter must presumably 
have been written by A.D/ 6o, while II Peter should most 
likely be assigned to the middle of the second century by 
someone other than the Apostle. . • 

All these writings were then composed by men writing to 
men, Churches, groups or individuals, at a definite place, to 
meet a definite and local need, and in the current Greek of 
the day. Neither author nor recipients thought of the docu- 
ments as ‘Scripture’. How and when did the change take 
place? 


3. The Formation of the Canon. 

When the change came about it is really impossible to 
say : it all took place so gradually, so silently, so naturally, 
almost inevitably. We can however trace some of the steps 
in the process. It was the rise and growth of certain heretical 
ideas in the Christian Church that seems to have been mainly 
responsible for the recognition of an authoritafive body of 
Christian literature, a ‘Canon’ of Scripture. Actually the 
earliest list of authoritative books of which we have any 
knowledge was one made by a great Christian holding certain 
heretical ideas, Marcion, in about A.D. 154. His canon 
consisted of an ‘improved’ edition of the Gospel of Luke, 
made to conform to Marcion’s own views, and ten letters of 
Paul including one ‘to the Laodiceans’, which is generally 
agreed to be our letter to the Ephesians, but excluding the 
letters to Timothy and Titus. But lists of this kind are rare, 
and until late in the second century we are dependent upon 
quotations from Church Fathers for forming an opinion of 
the esteem in which different books were held ; it is not 
surprising to find that one part of the Christian Church did 
not always attribute the same value fo a book as another 
part. Certain notable facts, however, stand out. 

With regard to the Gospels,, quotations from our four begin 
from early in the second century, while ji^ery rarely is a 
quotation found from any other gospel though we know 
that several existed. In about A.D. 175 our four Gospels 
had attained such security and pre-eminence that when Tatian 
wrote his account of the Ministry of Jesus in the wo:^s of 
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scripture it was our four Gospels that he harmonized for the 
purpose, and the work was called the Diatessaron, ‘By means 
of four. At about the same time Irenaeus spoke of the 
Gospels as four pillars of the Church, and regarded the num- 
ber as natural and necessary as the four winds or the four 
corners of the earth. Further, from the earliest times there 
seems to haVe been not the slightest hesitation with regard 
to twenty out of the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment, namely, the four Gospels, Acts, thirteen Epistles of 
Paul, I Peter and I John. The remaining seven books had 
more of a fight to obtain recognition. Towards the end of 
n the second century the need arose of having the Christian 
writings translated into other languages. Hitherto Greek 
which was so widely spoken throughout the Empire had met 
all requirements, but as the Gospel was preached to the more 
outlying districts a translation was demanded first in Syriac 
and Latin, later in Egyptian. As compared with our present 
New Testament the ‘Old Syriac' version lacked II Peter, 
Jpde, II and III John and the Revelation: the ‘Old Latin' 
version omitted II Peter, James and Hebrews. 

Origen (185-255) the head of the great Theological School 
at Alexandria, and later at Caesarea, a wide traveller and 
great student and expositor of the scriptures, divided the 
books into those universally admitted, and those that were 
disputed. Eusebius of Caesarea (A.D. 260-340), the Church 
Historian, speaks of books 'acknowledged', 'disputed', 
'spurious', and 'heretical'. The chief fight throughout this 
period raged over the admission of Hebrews and Revelation 
into the Canon. The Eastern Church, believing Paul to 
have written Hebrews in Rome, readily included it, but 
rejected Revelation. The' Western Church, knowing that 
Paul was not the author of Hebrews, was hesitant in acknow- 
ledging an anonymous work, while they welcomed Revelation 
in the belief that the Apostle John had written it. Athana- 
sius, Bishop of Alexandria, in a Pastoral letter for Easter 
A.D. 367, is the first Church leader to give the exact twenty- 
seven books of the New Testament as we have them. Even 
Augustine in A.D. 400 is still speaking of grades, according 
to the number m influence of the Churches Jthat accepted 
certain books, but it was mainly due to, his authority and 
the influence of his contemporary Jerome' that the Western 
Church, followed in this matter later by the Eastern Church, 
i ■ . ■ . 
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testament 


k'v 


&ally accepted our twenty-seven books. We do not know 
for certain of any widely representative Church Council 
rlTf- a canonical list of books until the RomS 

(^thohc Council of Trent as late as the year iu6 w W ^ 
nder was added that the Vulgate, or LatirSaStion made 
by Jerome, was to be regarded as the authentic text. 

emohasis su^ey fwo points are Wth further 

ernptiasis. Firet, there is the fact just referred to that in 

TwhSi led°t '"th the Church as 

a wnole was led to the unanimous conclusion on this vithi 

matter of scnpture. One might have thought that con£ 

deration of an authontative list of Christian writings would 

have been one of the first things to occupy the attlntiln of 

an oecumenical council; but it was not so. After the first 

^ngerous days of persecution were over it was rather to 

theolojcal belief that the Church leader^ ™oted thi? 

attention. Consequently each community of Christians 

avSablt to^hem profitable and were 

mailable to them and when unanimity was reached if was 

opinion of the whole Church 
““ 

The second point is this, that if we wish to test for ourselves 
the excellence of the choice made, we fortunately have the 

® remnants of early Christian 

hteiature that have come down to us. There were some 

tTe FnS as 

p ■ u compared unfavourably with 

the Epistle^ to the Hebrews. This along with the ‘Shepherd 
^ H^as IS to be found following upon the books of the 
New Testament in Codex Sinaiticus, one of our earliest and 
best m^uscnpts of the whole Bible. Some books were 
regarded as gwd for readmg, but not to be used for dogmatic 
pun^ses, such as the Thdache or Teaching of the Twelve 
dealing with Christian worship and kindred matters Others 
again were definitely rejected as apocryphal. Many fragments 
are extant from early Gospels, Acts, Epistles, Revelations, 
s^e no doubt containing early and accurate traditions, others 
httle better thaii legends ; but nearly all fif them full of 
mCTest, and serving to set off in a wonderful degree the 
.OTtang sobriety, dignified narrative, and self-evidencing 
truth of om-.New Testament books, pre-eminently the Gospels. 
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Thus, our New Testament was written and selected in a 
remarkably ordinary, human way, — ^and all overruled and 
controlled by the unseen Spirit of God. 

4. The Freservation of the Text. 

Hitherto We have been dealing with matters that belong to 
wbat is technically known as 'Higher Criticism', which is 
nothing more terrifying than an investigation into the origin 
of a book, and the attempt to find out just when, in what 
circumstances and by whom a book was written. We now 
pass on briefly to 'Lower' or 'Textual Criticism', which is an 
investigation into the actual text that we read, its accuracy 
and its preservation through the years. Even though we 
know that all our New Testament books were written by 
about A.D. 120, and have from the beginning been in the 
main accepted by the Church, can we be sure that we today 
have the true text before us? If, for example, a sincere 
Mohammedan comes to us and charges us with having a 
corrupted text, have we any answer to give him? Why is it 
that we sometimes find a different translation in the English 
Revised Version as compared with the Authorised Version? 
or even that some verses are found in one that are not in the 
other? These questions again introduce us to a subject as 
vast as it is fascinating, of which we can but touch the fringe. 
But we do so in fhe hope that it may lead to further study, 
and in the conviction that the further one goes with the 
enquiry the more confident one becomes of the essential 
excellence and security of our text. 

The first printed edition of the Greek New Testament was 
completed on Januaiy loth, 1514 ; but the first edition that 
was presented to the world was the one published by Erasmus 
in 1516. Up to that time every copy, of course, had to be 
made by the hand of a scribe. In the earliest days it was 
rare to find all the New Testament written together in one 
volume. Up to abouf A.D. 300 so long as papyrus* rolls 
were in use a single book of the length of one of the Gospels 
would fill a whole papyrus roll. Even before papyrus gave 


♦ Papyrus was a reed-p|ant that grew profusely near the Nile. 
Strips of it were glued together, some horizontally, some vertically, 
and used as 'paper' for writing. 
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^ace to parchment, however, leaf-books came to be intro- 
duced, and It was then customary to have ‘The Gospel’ Icon 

tammg the four Gospels) in one volume, ‘TheXSljX 

the letters of Paul) m another, and the rest of the New Testa- 

thA all the New Testament, or 

even the whole Greek Bible would be bound up together as 
in €1^ greatest manuscripts, the Codex Vaiicanm and Codex 
SmattKus, wntten m Egypt in the fourth century. How far 

thk we be confident of the accuracy of the scribes hi 
work of copying the Scriptures? 

th safeguards ; in the mass of material 

that has coine down to us, and in the minute investigation 
that foremost scholars have made especially in the last one 

StSfwifTi with ancient classical 

• 1 t^ show the strength of our position as to 
the mafenal available. The total number of Greek manu- 

Testament is said to be over 
° works of the great Athenian dramatist, Sopho- 

1 we are dependent 

on one single manuscript of the eighth or ninth century A.D.' 

years later than Sophocles lived. Ag ain , whereas 
fte oldest complete manuscript of ‘Homer’ belongs to the 
ttirteenth century A.D. (some two thousand years later than 

earliest Greek manuscripts go 
back to the fourth century ; behind them we have later copSs 
rf the versions m Syriac and Latin which were translated 

S w?hal“' behind th^ 

fn^Jn ^ ^ growing number of papyri fragments, cover- 

dslin J in°«nm part of the New Testament, and 

^^ng m some cases from the early part of the second cen- 

But the very quantity qf material is in itself from one point 
SieJ™ ernterrassment. The more manuscripts 

fnr Pi-rnt-c + ^ ™ore sOTbes also, and the more opportunities 
for emors to creep into llie text. Hence the ne^* for close 

foS^^S Sik of reading that have been 

measn;^ hk? , ^ ^een given in most abundant 

coS from manuscript must have been 

Sfne Sch manuscnpt right back .to the original 

wntmg which Is no longer extant. The aim of Textual 

or cha^ps\^ as po^ble to eliminate whatever mistakes 
or changes have found their way into the text, and to arrive 
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at the words that the author first wrofe down. Where many 
manuscripts contain the same mistakes or peculiar readings 
we may be sure that they all come eventually from the same 
manuscript ; and by a careful comparison of all such read- 
ings, and of various externals of the text such as chapter- 
headings, marginal notes and so forth it has been possible to 
divide ail the manuscripts into a few groups or * families', 
w^hich recent scholars by the help of quotations by Early 
Church Fathers have shown reason to believe were connected 
with the leading Churches of the early centuries. Manus- 
cripts have been examined from a number of different angles 
^ and classified in various ways, but the extent of agreement 
among scholars of today is most notable. No one for example 
disputes the pre-eminence of the Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, Even sixty years ago the ^eat textual scholar, Dr. 
Hort, summed up the position by saying *the field covered by 
substantial variations can hardly form more than one thou- 
sandth part of the entire text' . There is indeed no ancient 
text anywhere in the world that has received such minute 
investigation as has the text of the New Testarnent. The 
very .shape and size of the letters have been examined and 
used as a guide to the date and place of the writing of a 
.manuscript. No text has a better claim today to accuracy. 

It is true that a number of uncerfainties still remain, and 
many fascinating problems lie ready to hand for those who 
can devote time to 'Higher' or 'Lower' Criticism. We may 
not yet be sure in the first realm whether for example it was 
Paul himself or one of his disciples fhat wrote Ephesians ; 
who was the author of Hebrews ; whether our fourth Gospel 
comes from the Apostle John, or the Presbyter or some other. 
Again we may remain uncertain whether a given phrase or 
verse was actually written by the author of the book or was 
an early insertion. But what has already been found as to 
the origin and authorship and text of the several books has 
let in a flood of light on the exegesis of passages for those 
who have the privilege of being able to use the fruits of the 
labour of consecrated scholars ; while for those who have not 
such advantages, the N||v Testament which was thus so 
naturally and so humamy written and put^ together, has 
nevertheless again and again proved itself to be the very 
Word of God with power, for rebuke and consolation, for 
encouragement and salvation. As we read and study the 
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Apply thyself whole-heartedly to the text • 

subject-matter of the text whole-heartedly to 


Chapter II 

EARLY PREACHING ABOUT CHRIST 

The two sources to which we should naturally turn in trying 
disciples taught and preached about 
f f chapters of the book of Acts and the 

t.pistles of Paul, Neither are quite straightforward 'Acts’ 
was wntten more than a generation after the events described 
m the early chapters, and the question of the sources which 
me author used obviously must be considered. In Paul’s 
e ters other hand, while we have primary documents 

he was addressing Christian communities in local places with 

S applying the Gospel to the 

daily life of the individual or of the Church rather than pro- 
claiming it. We have accordingly to get beneath or behind 
this application to the fundamental Christian truths which 
Paul could assume that his readers would accept, and on 
which he could base his argument or appeal. Nevertheless 
^ IS possiwle to a large extent to reconstruct the early 
Christian preaching as revealed in PauFs Epistles ; and it 
corresponds m all essential features with what we find in the 
book of Acts, with which this chapter is mainly concerned. 

A, The Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 

r. Its name and contents, ~Th% book is called 'Acts of 
Apostles , but actually most of the apostles are mentioned 
once only in the list in ch. i : 13, There is more about the 
^ven brethren foften referred fo^, though not in the New 
lestament, as^ Deacons") chosen fb assist the apostles than 
about the apostles thems0lves. The book deals mostly with 
Peter and Paul, and it is divided info two nearly equal por- 
tions, 1-13 and 14-28. Some have thought that this equal 
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division of the book is significant, and that care was also 
taken to describe similar powers and incidents in the life of 
each ^eat leader. In neither case are more than a few inci- 
dents in their careers given. 

2. Sources and authorities , — Since the book takes the 
form of an historical narrative one naturally asks whence the 
writer drew’ his information. From earliest days this book 
has been assigned to the author of our third Gospel, and 
identified with Luke, the physician and the companion of 
Paul, In the second part of the book there are four passages 
(i6 : 10-17 ; 20 : 5-16 ; 21 : 1-18 ; 27 : 1—28 : 16) spoken 
of as the *We' sections, in which the writer unexpectedly 
introduces the first person plural, indicating that he was an 
eye-witness of the events that he describes. These sections 
are so closely woven into the context, cross-references with 
other parts of the book are so natural and casual, and the 
unity of style pervading the whole book is so marked that 
for centuries it was assumed without hesitation that the 
:|uthor of the We sections was also the author of all the narra- 
tive. On comparing these four passages with one another 
and with what we can derive from PauTs letters with regard 
to the persons mentioned in them we are led, by a process 
of elimination, to the conclusion that it is the diary of Luke 
that we are reading. If this be so Luke himself would be 
the primary authority for the second part of the book, and 
he would have Paul and his companions from whom to draw 
for further information. He had, so far as we know, no direct 
contact with Jerusalem until late in life, and for all the 
events in the first half of the book he would be dependent 
upon what he could glean from others ; nor did he lack many 
points of contact with those who were directly concerned 
with the early days of the Christian Church. There is, for 
example, his friendship with John Mark. 'Wherever is S. 
PauTs epistles*, writes Harnack, 'S. Luke's name is found, 
there also we find the name of S. Mark.' Manson, the host 
of Paul and Luke between Caesarea and Jerusalem, is des- 
cribed as an early disciple {21 : 16) ; and at Caesarea itself 
they abode at the house of Philip the evangelist (21 : 8, cp. 
6 : 5)* Luke -would then be familiar with tjie traditions of 
the Church at Jerusalem as well as at Antioch, and. in the 
early chapters signs have been found here and there of an 
underlying Aramaic source. 

* 
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We have, at the same time, to recognize that it would 
not have been out of harmony with the literary ethics of 
those days for an editor to make use of such a diaiy as Luke’s 
without acknowledgement, and to have incorporated it either 
or in a modified form into his narrative. In recent 
years some scholars have felf compelled to reject the tradi- 
tional authorship mainly on grounds of historicity and especi- 
ally of the undoubted difficulty of reconciling the accounts 
of the actions and teaching of Paul recorded in Acts with 
what we know of him from his own letters, which has led 
them to believe that the author cannot himself have been 
a companion of Paul. Some of the more obvious of the his- 
torical problems are the intervention of Gamaliel in 5 : 34 ■ 
ffie Jerusalem Council in ch. 15, its decree and the results 
therefrom ; the visits of Paul to Jerusalem, compared with 
the record given in Gal. i and 2 ; the speeches of Paul ; 
and the large number of omissions of events that are hard 
to explain on any theory as to fhe purpose of the book. On 
the other hand, the author's reputation as an historian has 
m certain directions been notably enhanced by his proved 
accuracy in a number of small points where mistakes might 
SO easily have occurred, as in his correct use of local terms, 
and of official titles in the several cities visited. 

With regard to the speeches in the book of Acts no -less 
than fouTt^n are recorded in direct speech. On many of 
these occasions the author was not himself present, nor were 
there available any of the modem methods of recording 
verbahm is said. It is likely that he foUowed the 
traditional Greek custom frankly stated by Thucydides (i • 
22) where he writes— ‘According to my notions of what was 
most fittmg for ffie several persons to have spoken on each 
successive occasion, while I adhered as closely as possible 
to the gen^erd sense of what they actuaUy delivered, so have 
I recorded their speeches'. They have indeed all the ap- 
pearance of giving ffie Substance of what was spoken tolerably 
accurately. jt j 

Within the frame-work of the book, from the Ascension to 
,i Paulas impn^nment in Rome, we cannot fail to be struck 
by fhe omissioq of so many events of which we shA nid like 
inforraahon. The^ A|»stles are mentioned only to be put 
aside ; the evangelization of Samaria in ch. 8 is not followed 
• & I’ethr disafpears after ffib. 13. excepf for his , presence, 
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at the Jerusalem Council in ch. 15 ; and as to Paul there is no 
reference, direct or indirect, fo any of his letters, no account 
of his sojourn in Arabia and Cilicia, special visits to Corinth 
go unrecorded, one verse dismisses his two years work in and 
near Ephesus, Titus his friend and disciple is unnamed, and 
how little is said of the long list of sufferings and dangers 
referred to in II Cor. ii : 20-27 1 Most startling of all is the 
abrupt end of the book with Paul left in prison, preaching the 
Gospel in Rome. Was the author unexpectedly prevented 
from finishing his work? had he completed his story up to 
the time of writing? was he contemplating the writing of a 
third volume? did he break off at this point dramatically in 
order to leave an impression of the unimpeded preaching of 
the Gospel in the Imperial city? Whatever be the answer to 
these questions and the explanation of t'he omissions in the 
work it is clear that we are not being given a full account of 
the acts of the apostles, nor even of the two Peter and Paul, 
nor of the Church. It is neither biography nor history in the 
modern sense. As in the Gospels with their record of the 
Ministry of Jesus, so here only a very limited selection of 
incidents has been made. Is there then any indication of 
what guided this selection? 

3. Purpose of the book — Many as are the problems raised 
by fhe book many too are the suggestions made as to the 
aim of the author. We can only summarize some of the 
views that have been put forward. Thus it was written in 
order to illustrate the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church ; 
to justify t'he preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, inas- 
much as at every place the Jews had been given the first 
chance of hearing the word but had rejected it ; to vindicate 
the actions of both Peter and Paul, or to help towards the 
reconciliation of Petrine and Pauline factions -in the Church ; 
to trace the steps by which Christianity developed from 
Judaism to become a world-wide religion, or to describe the 
extension of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Judaea and 
Samaria and to the uttermost parts of the earth (i : 8) ; to 
show that Christianity was wrongly persecufed, and that 
wherever Christians had been placed on their trial before 
a Roman court they had always been acquitted ; to instruct 
Theophilus regarding the true nature of the Christian faith, 
especially with a view to the influence that he might exert 
on|)ehalf of Paul at his coming trial. This last is a peculiarly 
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attractive suggestion and one that would account for . 
nuraber of the characteristics of the book, but it would mea^ 
that It must have been produced by not later than about A D 
is later thL the third Gosprwto 
s referred to in Acts i : i as 'the former treatise' and^C 

anfrin h Gospel'of Mark 

and can hardly have been written before A.D. 70-80. The 

date usually assigned therefore to the Acts is between Rn 
and TOO, the end of the century being threarl est Se 

Ignorant, then as we are, of the purpose and date of Arf<j 
e^eptin general terms, we can draw no safe ardent frl 
tw ^ omissions, and have to be content with nothin" 

£ddSs^"®£ frliTS ^ containing carefully selected 
mciaents. But from these selections we can discern somf. 

thing of the ife and faith of the early Church wrX' 

extension of the preaching of the Gospel from Jerusalem to 

Ju&ea and Sarnaria and the uttermost parts, namely the cit^ 

_ f Ronie , see the working of the Holy Spirit in the growth 

intemdly and externaUy, of the Christian Church an? leam 

TA thkT 1°^ that the first disciples proclaimed 

lo this last subject we now turn. T^vciaimea. 


The Preaching about Christ. 


in the addresses of Refer recorded 

f r ^ r compare with, them his address at the 

PaS\t ^®ter, the sermon of 

Pad at Antioch, and two passages from the Epistles of Paul. 

I. A^s 2-5 We have already noted that we cannot 

word-for-word record of what 
was said oil ariy given occasion. At the most they can only 
be summanzed versions. They may largely be Lucan re^ 

arcSranf ' '' • T 

Iw ^ we certainly have a very old tradition and 
me that was accepted as substantially correct by the Church 
^11 following much the same line of 
^ ^ be taken together. The setting of 

Lst^ % °f *0 events on the Day of Pente- 

^ explanation of the healing of the 

ram spoken to the ctowd (3: 12-26) ; (iii) fee same 
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addressed to the Council (4 : 5-1^2) ; and (iv) justification 
before the Council of their preaching, when they were sup- 
posed to be in prison (5 : 29-32). The main points on which 
these addresses lay stress are five in number — 

(a) They are witnessing in these stirring days the 
ment of Prophecy or the accomplishment of God's purposes 
in the fulness of the times : thus the outpouring of the Spirit 
on the Day of Pentecost fis that which hath been spoken by 
the prophet Joel' (2 : 16) ; the betrayal of Jesus was *by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God' (2 : 23) ; 
His resurrection was foretold by 'David' in Psalm 16 (2 : 25) ; 
and His Ascension in Psalm no (2 : 34) ; 'The things which 
God foreshowed by the mouth of all the prophets, that His 
Christ should suffer, He thus fulfilled' (3 : 18) ; Moses spoke 
of the Advent of Jesus (3 : 22), 'yea, and all the prophets 
from Samuel and them that followed after, as many as have 
spoken, they also told of these days' (3 : 24). Jesus is 'the 
stone which was set at nought of you the builders, which was 
fhade the head of the corner' — from Psalm 118 : 22 (4 : ii). 

{h) The central theme of the message is the Death and 
Resurrection of our Lord, with an occasional reference to His 
Ministry. 'Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God unto 
you by mighty works and wonders and signs, which God 
did by him in the midst of you . , . . ye by the hand of 
lawless men did crucify and slay : whom God raised up' 
(2 : 22f.) ; 'Ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, . . and 
killed the Prince of life ; whom God raised from the dead' 
(3 : 15) ; 'Be it known unto you all, and to all the people 
of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even in him 
doth this man stand here before you whole' (4 : 10) ; ‘The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging 
him on a tree' (5 : 30). 

(c) The Result of the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
is that He has been exalted to heaven, while through faith in 
His Name mighty powers are at work amongst men for the 
healing of the body and the conversion of the soul : — 

‘Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath poured 
forth this, which ye see and hear' ; ‘Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly, that God bath made him both I^ord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified^ (2 : 33, 36) ; ‘By faith in his name 
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hath his name made this man strong’ (3 ; 16) : ‘In tlie name nf 
Jesus Christ of Naareth . . . doth this man stand before you 
whole (4 : 10). ■' 

(d) The only possible Response to these events is Repent- 
ance unto remission of sins: 

'And Pete said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptised every one 
of you m the name Of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins ■ 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost' (2 : 38) ; ‘Repent 
ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins may be blotted out 
that so there may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Gorci (3 : 19) ; ‘And in none other is there salvation ; for neither 
IS there any other name under heaven, wherein we must be saved' 
r i right hand to be a Prince 

Si' (5 repentance to Israel, and remission of 

(e) Lastty, there is the insistence on being Witnesses 
expecially of the Resurrection: — 

Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses' (2 * ^2! ' 
Whom God raised from the dead ; whereof we are witnesses' 
(3 • 15) > ^We cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard' 
(4 : JO) ; And w'e are witnesses of these things ; and so is the Holv 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey him' (5 : 32), 

‘God is working out His purposes and fulfilling His pro- 
mises made through the prophets and psalmists of old ; 
accordmgly He has sent His Son to minister, fo suffer death 
and to rise again ; He is now exalted at God's right hand, 
and has sent forth the Holy Spirit upon men. We are wit- 
nesses of these things. Therefore repent unto salvation’ 

such in effect is the early Gospel, and we may note the close 
parallel with the words in Mark x : 15, — 'Jesus came into 
Gamee, preaching the gospel of God, and sajang. The time 
is lulnllcd, and the kingdom of God is at hand : repent ye, 
and believe in the gospel’ but now the kingdom of God is 
Christ. 

2. Acts 10 ; 34-43. — In the address which Peter delivered 
in the house of Cornelius we find the same five points re- 
appearing. There is a reference to the ministry, death and 
resurrection of Jesus in verses 38-41 ; the witness of Peter 
and his companions in verse 39, and of all who had seen the 
Risen Lord in verse 41 ; the exaltation of Christ is seen in 
the phrase 'he which is otdained of God to be the Judge of 
<Jtiick and dead’ |42) ; and in verse 43 is the appeal to the 
Ij^tOphfits, and invitatio^; lb; repentance. ■ 

3* T P^ter—bi the fiisji'epistle Peter is no, longer adless- 
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ing but a community of Christians, and is accord- 

ingly relating the Gospel to their daily living. The epistle 
is hortatory thmughout, but all the exhortation is based on 
the fundamenfal fact of the Death and Resurrection of 
Christ. The essence of the matter is contained in the open- 
ing doxology.in i : 3-12 wherein we find four out of our 
five points again emerging. Thus the fulfilment of prophecy 
is referred to in vv. . lof . — ‘Concerning which salvation the 
prophets sought and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you; searching what time 
or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
* them did point unto, when it testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and the glories that should follow them'. 
Indeed in this short letter there are no less than 31 quotations 
from the Old Testament. The Doxology opens with the 
words — ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again unto 
a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
demd'. Peter makes use of the recollection of the sufferings 
of Christ as an encouragement to others who suffer, whether 
they are servants at the hands of their masters (2 : 21), or 
Christians enduring persecution for righteousness' sake 
(3 : 18 ; 4 : I, 13) ; while the Death and Resurrection alike 
provide believers with the assurance of their salvation (i ; 
19 ; 3 : 21). The ‘revelation' of Jesus Christ in glory is 
mentioned in verse 7, and His exaltation is spoken of again 
in 3 : 22 and 4 : ii — ‘that in all things God may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ, whose is the glory and the dominion 
for ever and ever'. Remission of sins is represented by 
‘salvation' in verses 5 and 9, while the whole theme of the 
letter is an exhortation that in spite of the grievous' persecu- 
tion that has broken out aipong them they should live ‘holy 
lives', for ‘ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people for God's own possession, that ye may shew 
forth the excellencies of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light' (2 : 9). Lastly, for the thought 
of witnessing we have to pass on to ch. 5 : i — ‘The elders 
therefore among you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder, and 
a witness of the sufferings of Christ, who am also a partaker 
of the glory that shall be revealed'. 

4. Acts 13 z 16-41. — Paul in his address to the people of 
Antioch in Pisidia begins with a reference to the history of 
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tte children of Israel from the time of their captivity in 
E^t down to David: of David’s seed God brought 


unto Israel a Sa^dour. Jesus, of whom John the Ba^tisrS- 
fied , but the ralers rejected him and ‘asked of Pilate that 
And when they _ had fulfilled all things 


W«e wmien .01 mm. they took him down from the tree 
and laid him m a tomb. But God raised him from the dead ■ 
and he ^vas seen for imny days of them that came up with 

him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now his witnesses 
unto the people’ (13 : 28-31). vvmicssts 

appeal to the scriptures in Psalm 2, Isaiah 
55 and Ps^ 16, there comes the proclamation— ‘Be it known 
brethren, that through this man is pro- 
™f5,.nnto you, remission of sins: and by him everyone 
^tbelieveth is justified from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses’ (gSf ) ^ 

, Here again, then, four of the same five points are empha- 
Sesr^ exaltation of Jesus finding no mention in this 

5. Pduline Epistles — In these epistles also Paul is con- 
centrati^ more upon teaching the Christian way of life th{ » n 
upon the proclamation of the Gospel, but were we to press 

^'nne preaching set 

forth, ^d the same fundamental universally-accepted facts 
bp.® which the Christian Gospel should be 
applied to daily living. It must suffice to refer to two weU- 

-u reciting facts which 

fie knows that his readers wiU accept with the same convic- 
tion and certainty as himself. ^ 

i. 9?® of the questions with -which he had to deal in writing 
to the Church at Coiinfh was whether there was reaUv anv 
resurrecton life for Christians after their physical death He 
“ .fbe accepted fact of the Resurrection 
f Jesus Chnst (i Cor. 15). In the first four verses there is 
^be death, burial and resurrection of Christ ; He 
tw fw i ^ 7 ) twice over it is emphasized 

£ i? S/ T scriptures’ : Later, men- 

reS-f ^ > and in verse 15 we 

^ witnesses of God ; because, we wit- 
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When he wrote his letter to the Christians in Rome, Paul 
was addressing a community that he had not as yet visited. 
In his opening paragraph he desires to introduce both himself 

, and his Gospel to his readers, and in doing so he states the 
facts on which the Christian faith is based, their acceptance 
of which he can rely upon. Again we find ourselves in the 
same circle of ideas^ only the witnessing being absent: — 

'by his prophets in the holy scriptures' , . . 'concerning his Son 
. ” . who was declared to be the Son of God with power’ . . . 'by 
the resurrection of the dead' . . . 'through whom we received 
grace and apostleship, unto obedience of faith among all the nations’. 

^ Tiiaf then in brief was the Gospel, the Preaching of the 
Early Church about Christ, In Him there is a revelation of 
God's eternal purpose, foretold by the prophets of old, and 
now fulfilled in Jesus Christ, Who ministered, died and rose 
again for us and for remission of our sins. Who is now exalted 
at God's right hand. We are witnesses of these things. 
Therefore repent and be baptised. And such is our Pro- 
ciaination, our Gospel today. 


Chapter III 

THE EARTHLY MINISTRY OF JESUS 

As we noticed in the first chapter there never was any 
attempt in the early days of the Church to write a life of Jesus 
of Nazareth. For many years after the Ascension His Second 
Coming was imminently expected, and the time and thought 
of the disciples was taken up with the proclamation that the 
Messiah had come in the Person of Jesus Christ, that though 
put to death by men He had been raised by God, and the 
call to the nation was to repent. That at length the need 
was felt for a written account of whaf Jesus had done and 
taught was probably due in the ibain to three causes, — ^the 
delay in the Tarousia' or Second Advent, and the consequent 
decrease by death in the number of those who had been eye- 
witnesses of His Minisfry ; the growth of the Cfiurch in dis- 
tricts beyond the borders of Palestine, where no eye-witnesses 
could be appealed to ; and the problems met with by the 
expanding Christian commimity which wanted to know what 
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the Master had had to say or what His attitude had been on 
one subject and another. To meet these needs there was 
still -no sign of any biography being attempted, by collections 
of sayings and incidents were made that would be useful 
for the Church's life, and Luke (i : i) tells us there were 
many who had underfaken such narratives. The next stage 
was the composition of our four Gospels, the first three of 
which, spoken of together as the ‘Synoptic Gospels’, are the 
theme of this chapter. 

A. The Synoptic Gospels. , 

I. The Synoptists are so called because they ‘look at 
things together’ from the same general standpoint. When 
Peter was addressing the company assembled in the house of 
Cornelius he spoke of Jesus as one ‘who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil ; for 
God was with him’, and that is a very fair account of at 
least a large part of the picture given us by these writers. 
They describe Jesus m the county and in the town, in the 
mtimate companionship of His disciples or followed by an 
importunate crowd, healing the sick afid giving teaching to 
the multitudes-nbout the Kingdom of God and the Father- 
hood of God, and His love for men, — and summoning them 
in turn to fulO the law of love for God and for one’s neigh- 
bour, and calling them to discipleship. He spoke in parables 
which could be readily remembered and pondered over, full 
of spiritual truth to those who had ears to hear ; and He 
found His illustrations in the most ordinary articles and 
happenings of village and town life. 

Moreover, broadly speaking the three evangelists follow the 
same outline,— the preaching of John the Baptist, the Baptism 
of Jesus,, followed by His temptation. His Galilean Ministry 
with the one visit to Syro-Phoenicia culminating with the 
confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, the long journey up 
to Jerusalem, (Luke has here a long 'central section’ of his 
own containing a large number of parables, 9 : 51 — 19 : 
27), the last^week of the Ministry spent in« Jerusalem closing 
with the passion and death of Jesus told in far greater detail, 
and' finally the resurrection. 

■ 2. , Comparison between the three Gospels reveals some 
interesting facts. In the first place nearly all of the Gospel 
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of Mark is to be found in either Matthew or Luke, all except 
the account of two healings (7 : 31-37 ; 8 : 23-26), one 
parable, that of the seed growing secretly (4 : 26-29), and 
the incident of the young man who fled at the time of Jesus' 
arrest (14 : 51-52). In other words of Mark's 661 verses 
Matthew reproduces in substance 606, and of the remaining 
55 verses Luice has parallels to 24, leaving only 31 purely 
Marcan verses. Secondly, between the accounts of the Bap- 
tism and the Death of our Lord, Matthew and Luke, apart 
from those verses thaf they have in common with Mark, have 
some 200 verses in common with one another. Often, how- 
^ ever, these verses appear in different contexts, in quite differ- 
ent parts of the Gospels : sometimes, as in the account of the 
preaching of John the Baptist, the words are almost identical 
(cp. Mat. 3 : 7-10 with Lk. 3 : 7-9), while at other times 
the divergence is far greater as in the case where the Beati- 
tudes of Mat. 5 have as their counterpart the four Beatitudes 
and four Woes of Lk. 6. Thirdly, where two of the Synop- 
tbts agree and the third disagrees, as for example in the 
order of events, Mark is always found to be on the side of 
the majority. 

3. There are also certain differences between the three no 
less striking than their resemblances. Firstly, while Matthew 
and Luke have separately or together many verses in common 
with Mark, and in addition have a number in common with 
one another, each has also characteristic material of his own. 
This is notably fhe case with regard to the Birth stories at the 
beginning and the Resurrection appearances at the end of the 
Gospels, all of which are different. Similarly many of the 
parables are to be found in one Gospel only. Secondly, each 
writer has his own style. From the point of view of literary 
Greek, Luke shares with the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the distinction of writing the purest Greek, and he 
has too the eye of an artist : often he produces an eEect by 
vivid contrast, as in ch. 2 : 1-7, Caesar Augustus and the 
Babe in the manger. Mark is much the roughest of the three, 
Is not afraid to introduce colloquialisms into his composition, 
and often employs Aramaic and Latin words transliterated. 
Matthew avoids'^the harshnesses of Mark, bpt still writes 
'translation Greek', and seems over-influenced by his fond- 
ness for numbers, so that we find artificial and mechanical 
arrangements to form a series of three, five or seven. Thirdly, 
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we can also discern special points of interest Ma+tE. • 
on the look out for hrlitoent S e? 

•‘|ests Old Testament proverbs and maxims. ^And^ther? iff 

and oppressed, of women and children Draper 
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were taught to evangelists and ordinary Church membevftn 
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material in our Gospels has been carefully selected from a 
much larger mass available for a special purpose such as to 
preserve a saying of our Lord which would have particular 
moral or religious value for the life of the Church, or to 
illustrate the nature of Jesus, His/ sympathy. His power to 
heal and so forth. 

The fact that both Matthew and Luke made use of Mark 
will account for the resemblances in a large part of the Gos- 
pels, but leaves untouched those 200 verses in which Matthew 
and Luke have much in common. Again if seems necessary 
to assume the existence of some document used by both 
^ ^vriters, and to this the symbol Q (the first letter in the 
German word Quelle meaning a 'source’) has been given, 
Matthew appears to have regarded it as a secondary authority 
in comparison with the Gospel of Mark, whereas Luke gives 
it a higher place. It consisted almost entirely of teaching, 
with just enough narrative to give the required setting. 

5. Can we now from the materials before us in some 
measure reconstruct the history of the composition of our 
Gospels} We begin with oral preaching which soon resulted 
in the fixation of a number of short stories of incidents in the 
Ministry of Jesus that were found of special value in apolo- 
getic and evangelistic work or in the edification of the Chris* 
tian community. Then came the committal of such stories 
to writing, as suggested in Lk. i : r ; and the collection of 
Sayings into the document Q, for which A.D. 50 has been 
suggested as the approximate date, and Antioch as a likely 
place. 

Of the origin of Mark’s Gospel there is a well-known tradi- 
tion that comes to us from Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia (c. A.D. 140) who quotes a statement by John the 
Pres%ter (c. A.D. no): the fragment runs as follows: — 

'This also the presbyter said: Mark, who had been Peter's inter- 
preter, wrote dow^n accurately, though not in order, all that he re- 
collected of w'hat Christ had said or done. For he was not a hearer 
of the Lord, nor a follower of his ; he followed Peter, as I have 
said, at a later date, and Peter adapted his instructions to practical 
needs, without any attempt to give the Lord's words systematically. 
So that Mark was not wrong in writing down some things in this 
way from memory for his own concern was neither to omit nor to 
falsify anything he bad heard/ , . * 

Ofher tradition tells us that this took place after the mar- 
tyrdoms of Peter and Paul in Rome, and a date round about 
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A.D. 65 is widely accepted. If it thus became the first and 
recognized Gospel in Rome^ it would adequately explain how 
It TOs that although later it was so completely incorporated 
m the Gospels of Matthew and Luke it nevertheless preserved 
its own identity. 

There IS no such definite tradition regarding,the Gospel of 
Luke Canon Streeter suggests that Luke may well have 
bMed himself m CO lectmg material (i : 3) as the campanion 
of Paul on his travels, and especially during his imprisonment 

at Caesarea, and have produced a first edition of his work 

a Proto-Luke —consisting of these personal researches ‘V 

—and the coUection of sayings, Q: later he came across a ' 
mutilated copy of Mark’s Gospel, sections of which he incor- 
porated in his earlier work and put the whole together pri- 
marily for Theophilus, in Corinth in about A.D. 80 w 4 t- 
ever be the exact details a date between 80 and go and 
Greece as the place of writing would be generally received 
as proDaDie. 

tradition abcut 

Mark s Gospel handed down by Papias closes with these 
words— So then Matthew composed the Logia in the Hebrew 
towage, and everyone interpreted them as he was able’ 
f Gospel which contains so much 

of Mark ; but many have thought that the Logia (or ‘Sav- 
ings ) IS the Aramaic document underlying 'O’. This would 
. account for the association of Matthew's name with the first 
Gospel. The date of Matthew is again probably between 
A.D. 80 and 90, and the place somewhere in Palestine. Canon 
greeter fills in the details by a most attractive reconstruction 
whither a number of the Christians 
had fled wh^ others went to PeUa on the destruction of Teru- 
7 P- They brought with them the traditions of 

K-i Q on their arrival, 

wMe M^k s Gospel arrived shortly afterwards from Rome. 
Ihe^ three documents reflected different viewpoints in the 
Chnstian Church, M beingj conservatively Judaistic, Q neutral, 
and Mark hbe^. In this they corresponded in part to the 
tnree great leaders ali of whom had now laid down their lives 
as martyrs,— S. James, S. Peter, and S. Paul. The mission- 
, ^ spmt was alive in this great Christian centre, and the 
riine w^ ripe for a fresh and fuUer Gospel which would 
hatmonize the various posifions held by members of the 

'H-in 
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Christian Church. So Matthew's Gospel came to be written. 

Be these things as they may we now have before us three 
Gospels all composed before A.D. loo and widely accepted 
by the Church of that day as being essentially accurate. 
Though 'synoptic' each of the evangelists has his own con- 
tribution to make and each is complementary to the others ; 
I and from them primarily we derive our knowledge of the 

j earthly Ministry of Jesus. 

I 

I B. The Purpose of the Coming of Jesus — according to Mark, 

I 

I • All the three Synoptists, as we have seen, follow much the 
same order of events from the Baptism of Jesus up to His 
Death, and Resurrection. But Mark omits all references to 
His birth, and the end of the Gospel is mutilated, so that 
though the Resurrection is recorded (i6 : 6) there are no 
'appearance' stories. (i6 : 9-20 is but a brief summary of 
appearances drawn from other sources, and concisely narra- 
4 ^‘d to form an end to the Gospel in place of the lost conclu- 
sion). What is the impression left upon our minds? It is 
not a consecutive story. Though each incident' referred to 
took place on a separate day, still we should have a glimpse 
of forty days only. Possibly even the outline of the story is 
chronologically incorrect, for Mark it is said 'wrote down 
accurately though not in order', though probably the main 
landmarks in the Ministry stand in their right order. Jesus 
'went about doing good' teaching and healing the sick. Is 
there anything more? The teaching and healing are not 
isolated incidents, but have a purpose in them and do more 
than express the sympathy that Jesus had towards all who 
were in need. They were to help towards bringing men and 
women into what was for them a new world, into God's world, 
in place of the world of their own imaginations in which they 
were living, into a world where God's Reign is recognized, 
where His Will is done, and where His power is at work. 

Let us select as illustrative passages from the Synoptic 
Gospels certain verses in Mark’s Gospel which help us to 
understand more about the New Covenant and the part that 
Jesus Himself takes in it. , 

I. The Proclamation, — Mk. i .*15. 'Jesus came, pifeach- 
ing the Gospel of God, and saying. The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe in 
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the gospel . That then giyes us the theme Tho -n * • 
p«to.y „d faU of proSL “S. is S toe 
ment We are reminded of the account JveL k> lSS 
Gospel of the beginning of our Lord’s Mmisf??, v s 

to Nasa^th ,iy?e He*ii.d ba^n toagS^toS StoS 

6i aSdIhS saS 

is JneSsrtSeir^t^j—tor 

aew toaghts Jf StdSSSKVSSSS 

olff’d <^aling with Sin.— The difference between the 

Slchto sttifT r" ““ •'>' ”«» S fa 

wiucn i^nnst iiimseli lived was due to the n^e^en^^> 
former of sin, the most universal factor in all^uman exoeri, 
race and yet so constantly and amazingly left out of account 

.°f J^^us there 4^ bright to H?n?t 
Capernaum ‘a man sick of the palsy, borne of f4r 
^d Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick of the palsy 

bkspLemr' 

‘Aether 

Hi? reply to the Pharisees who 

to hoSe3S“*sT'"® ^ 

There are many problems and evils in life, personal como- ' 
rate, national ; physical, mental, economic, p4itical ■’ but^ 

compared with tMs all-iiiportant 

^ ini commission of gro4 acts 

a-ga-}«st the Decalogue, or against die instincts of 
lamty, agamst conventions or against the laws bf the 
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land : but sin is existing in God's world and yet in a world 
of our own apart from God ; it is aloofness and selfishness, 
out of which spring all the acts of sin that work havoc 
amongst mankind. Little more is said about sin as such in 
this Gospel, but the whole sfo^ reveals the gulf between the 
two w^orlds, that in which Christ lived in conscious fellowship 
with his Fatlier, and that in which even the best of His con- 
temporaries was living, 

3. The Death of Christ. — ^We pass on to a series of refer™ 
ences in which Jesus speaks of His approaching Death: — 

Mk. 8: 31 ,* 9: 31 ; 10 : 33 — the triple prediction, ‘The Son of 
Man must sutler’. 

JO : 45 — ^For verily the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
. many.’' . 

,12 : iff. — In the parable of the vineyard. ‘They will rever- 
ence my son’ : ‘This is the heir ; come, let us Mil him . . .* 
‘And they took him and killed him, and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard,’ 

14 : 8 — ‘She hath done what she could : she hath anointed my 
* body aforehand for the burying’. 

14 : 22-2.4 — ‘And as they w^ere eating, he took bread, and 
when he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and 
said, Take ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they all 
drank of it. And he ^said unto them, This is my blood 
of the covenant, which is shed for many.' 

If will be noticed that all these references come from 'the 
period after the great confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi 
(Mk. 8 : 27-30). From that time Jesus is depicted as with- 
drawing Himself to some extent from the crowd and concen- 
trating His attention on the Twelve to whom in intimate 
fellowship He could lay bare His inmost thoughts. Again 
and again He spoke to them of His approaching death and 
the necessity of it. From the human standpoint it was indeed 
inevitable that sinful men must fight against such outstanding 
goodness and try to bring about the death of Him who was 
Truth Incarnate: that is intelligible .to us from the tragedy of 
human experience. But there was also a Divine necessity 
which must ever remain in part a mystery to us. The way 
by which the old bad world was to give place to God's world, 
the way of atonement and reconciliation between sinful men 
and the holy God must be the way of the Cross. No attempt 
is made in this Gospel to explain the reason of this mystery 
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but the records l^ve tK in no doubt that Jesus knew what 
the New Covenant was to mean for Him. We see Him at the 
supreme cnsis of His life at night in a 'place which was 
named Gethsemane in closest fellowship with His Father in 
SfJrfVw- “exttcably involved in the sin of man, 

unwilling caSetf 

re^}t thl^ip' tom me^^howteh notThaTl 

£ed waf f and His blood that was 
sn^ was the blood of the Covenant'. 

that has come down to 

TccouiIt^tL'^T^t Ministry, an 

apparent theological leanings or 
mtentions, the impression we derive is that in accordance 
with the opening proclamafion Jesus came to introduce a 
new order on earth through the Siting up of a nw relatio*! 
ship between God and man: this became possible by His own 

SllT/G?)?Vwh “ conformity wit/ the holy 

perfectly^oidien/soT “ ^ 


Chapter IV 

'JESUS IS THE CHRIST’ 

In the last chapter we were considering the origin and 
three Gospels, often spoken of together 
1 the Christian Church since the 

^cond part of the second century at least has always thought 
m terms of the Four Gospels. So we fum now to the Fourth 

faS’af ^ “ the Canon 

I ' 

A. The Johmnine Literature, 

rJ' Berature.—Ot the five books concerned 

only the Revelation claims to have been written by ‘John’ ; 
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the 2nd and, 3rd Epistles are by 'The Elder' or 'Presbyter’: 
the Gospel and ist Epistle are by one who claims to be an 
eye-witness, but no name is mentioned. Since the fourth 
century it has been widely held that Revelation is by a 
separate author from the other books, so different are the 
ideas expressed and the vocabulary used, while the Greek 
follows rules of grammar and syntax that' are peculiar to 
itself. There are close similarities between the Gospel and 
ist Epistle, and the majority of scholars assign them to the 
same author, whilst 2nd and 3rd John seem to belong to 
ist John. The controversy that raged for many years' 'over 
the authorship of these writings, and especially ot the Gospel, 
has now^ died down, — ^not because the dispute is settled, the 
problem solved ; far from it ; but rather because it is 
recognized that, immensely helpful though it would be were 
we to know who the author was, it is not the most important 
point about the book. It carries, indeed, its authority 
(which is the vital matter) with if, and what concerns us is 
that we should try and interpret it aright. 

2. Outline of the Gospel , — ^The Gospel consists of a short 
Prologue, four main sections, and an appendix. At one time 
the unity of the Gospel used to be likened to the seamless 
coat of our Lord of which the author speaks (19 :23). Subse- 
quently attempts were made to explain some of the undoubted 
difficulties in the text by the introduction of editors or 
redactors, but very many scholars today would say that the 
worst that may have happened to the original writing is the 
dislocation of certain passages through the separate leaves 
falling at an early date into the wrong order. The most 
doubted chapter is the last, 21. The Gospel then consists of — 

The Prolo^e ; i : 1-18 A hymn to the Logos or "Word, and the 
Baptist's Witness. 


Section i ; 

' I : 19—6 

Mainly in Galilee, but including the 
cleansing of the Temple, and con- 
versation with the Woman of Samaria. 
Mostly too concerned with individuals. 

ii : 

7-12 

Mainly in Jerusalem ; controversial ; 
discourses with 'the Jews' concerning 

• 

the Person of Christ. 

iii ; 

13-17 

Our Lord's last talk with His disciples, 
and His consecration prayer. 

iv ; 

18-20 

The arrest, trial, death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 
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John we have the witness of Andrew, — 'We have found the 
Messiah', — of Philip, — 'We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write', — and of Nathaniel, 

• — 'Rabbi, thou art the Son of God ; thou art King of Israel'. 
There is no place in this Gospel for the gradual develop- 
ment of faitli in the hearts of the disciples culminating in 
Peter's confession at Caesarea Philippi, 'Thou art the Christ' 
(Mk. 8:‘29) such as we read of in the Synoptists. Nor does 
the Transfiguration of Jesus , find a place in the Fourth Gospel 
whicii from beginning . to end records the manifestation of 
the Word become flesh. 

We note too that from the beginning of the Ministry up 
to the entry into Jerusalem af the beginning of the last week 
the only incidents that the four Gospels have in common are 
tiiose of the feeding of the five thousand and the* walking 
on the sea (Mk. 6 ; Jn. 6) in which there are interesting 
small points of difference. 'Omissions' from John include 
the accounts of the Temptation, call of the twelve, Caesarea 
Philippi, the Transfiguration, the bread and the cup at the 
last supper, and the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
though in some cases we seem to find the same spiritual 
experience described in other words or in another setting: 
cp. Jn. 6:69 with the confession at Caesarea Philippi, for 
example ; Jn, 6:52-59 with Mt. 26:26-29 ; and Jn. 12:27 
with Mk. 14:34-36. On the other hand Nicodemus, the 
woman of Samaria, the raising of Lazarus, and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved are unmentioned in the'^Synoptic account. 

(c) The teaching of our Lord is markedly different in the 
Fourth Gospel, both in form and in substance. In the 
Synoptists, as we have seen, Jesus speaks of the Kingdom of 
God, the Fatherhood of God, the right manner of life for 
men to live in relation to God and to one another ; and 
He utters ^short, memorable sayings, illustrated by parables 
and similes drawn from the most familiar articles and incidents 
of daily life. In John we find long discourses on transcen- 
dental themes, all directed in the end to a revelation of the 
Person and work of Christ ; and the style is frequently that 
of Rabbinical controversy, in the course of which some very 
harsh sayings against the 'Jews' or opponent of Jesus are 
found in His mouth exceeding the stem denunciation of the 
Pharisees in the first three Gospels. 

(i) Circumstances of the writing of this Gospel : This brief 
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gave the pre-eminence to John the Baptist, as others had 
done a generation earlier (Acts 19 : 1-7) ; there were Jews 
who rejected altogether the MessiahsMp of Christ, Greeks 
who could not bring themselves to accept the reality of the 
Incarnation, and Christians who were excited about the 
Second Coming, In the light of all these local circumstances 
John sets himself to write a new Gospel, or rather the old 
Gospel in a new form. 

He boldly begins by taking a word logos' that had both 
Greek and Hebrew associations — ^Word, Reason, Idea, in 
Greek Philosophy ; Word, Wisdom of God in Jewish thought. 
It is probable that while it was a word in common usage it 
did not carry foo definite a connotation, but it would suggest 
to Greek and Jew alike a way by which God was wont to 
make a revelation of Himself and His will to men. John 
begins with a reference, then, to this ‘Word', but at once 
goes on to say that his theme is nof a philosophical treatise, 
but the ‘Word become flesh', as actually seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth. This he amplifies by a serie^ of scenes from the 
life of our Lord : and for his purpose a |eal historic basis to 
his Gospel is essential. His intention is to show how God 
revealed Himself at a given time in a given place in the 
history of the world ; and at the same time to show that 
everything that was said or done by Jesus had not only 
local and temporal significance but were revelations al^o 
of the eternal heart of God. His readers were familiar with 
the Gospel of Mark, and John assumes that knowledge and 
sometimes appears deliberately to correct the earlier account 
in certain details, which he could not have done — nor would 
it in any case have been accepted by the Church of , his 
time — had his recognized claim fo authority not been secure. 
He did not indeed concern himself so much with the actual 
words spoken by Jesus, for while the Jews were more 
interested in words than in persons (as the many anonymous 
writings of the Old Testament suggest) the Greeks for whom 
John was primarily writing, desired rather to gain an 
impression of the person. Thus in the early chapters John 
the Baptist, Nicodemus, the evangelist and Jesus all use much 
the same language and it is difficult to know wtfere one ends 
and another begins speaking. And further he makes use of 
many of the thought-forms of his own day, so that, often 
we seem to be listening to the problems and controversies 
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Of the dose of the first century in Asia Minor rather than to 
those of Palestine in A.D. 30 ; and to hear the words of 
Jesus mingled with those of the evangelist and reinterpreted 
tor application to the needs of the new age. Yet with it 
all in essence the Gospel that he delivers is the same as that 
preached by the early Church, recounted iti the Synoptic 
Gospels, and demonstrated in the Epistles of Paul. With 
the latter, indeed, contrasts, have often been drawn, and there 
K a change of emphasis to meet the changed environment, 
but constantly we find an idea adumbrated in Paul taken 
up and elaborated in the Fourth Gospel. P'inally we may 
note that while this Gospel makes more appeal than any 
other book of the New Testament to adherents of other faiths. 
It is nevertheless one of the most aggressively 'Christian' ; 
it speaks, as do other writers in measure, of peace and joy 
and fellowship with God, but nowhere is it more insisted 
upon than here that Jesus is the one true way: ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom M the Father, he hath declared him' 
(Jn. 1:18). ‘I an| the way, and the truth, and the life: 
no one comefh unto^the Father, but by me’ (Jn. 14 : 16). 

B. John 5 ; 7 : 15-24. 

The best known parts of this Gospel are probably 
chapters 18-21 with their full and vivid account of the trial 
of Jesus, where we receive the impression that throughout 
He is Himself Judge rather than prisoner af the bar, of His 
Death again with the triumphant cry ‘It is finished! ', and of 
His Resurrection. Chapters 13-17 are frequently read, 
containing the words of Jesus to His disciples on the betrayal 
nighf. And the first four chapters, describing the meeting 
of Jesus with His first disciples, and His conversation with 
Nicodemus and with the woman of Samaria are also familiar. 
Some of the intervening chapters, including the di.scourse on 
the Bread of Life, the simile of the Good Shepherd, and the 
Raising of Lazarus, are more difficult ot interpretation. As 
an iHustratiqn of the method adopted by the author, and of 
one important aspect of his message, let us turn to chapter 5, 
to which the section in 7 ; 15-24 seems to be the natural 
•conclusion, unless indeed we are also to read in the same 
^ho^hection ch. ; 
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I. John 5:7: 15-24, 

[a) 5 : I-9B. 


The outline. 


The healing of the man who had had an infirmity 
for 38 years, at the pool of Bethesda, 

(/ij 96-16 Objection brought against Jesus because He had 
(lone this work on a Sabbath day. 

(£') a more serious charge, that Jesus had made him- 

self equal with God. This leads up to the 
real theme of the chapter, which is a discourse 
on the Person of Christ and His relationship 
to the .. Father. . 

{( 1 ) J 9-47 Person of Christ. 

m J9-20 — His subordination to the Father: 

21-29— Yet having delegated autliority, of 
which two examples are given : — 
the power to bestow life: 
the power of judgement, 

30-47 — Evidence concerning Himself — 

from God, which they will not accept 
(30-32) 

from John the Baptist (33-35) 

^ from His works (36-38) 

from the Scriptures and Mbses (39-47). 

(e) 7 : 15-24 The law of Moses and the Sabbath. Righteous 
judgement. 

2. John 5 ; some special comments, 

(ii) A comparison of the Authorized and Revised Versions of the 
English New Testament will show that verse 4 is lacking in the 
text of the Revised, and is to be found in the margin (cp. p. y 
above). Neither Codex Vaticanus nor Codex Sinaiticus nor several 
other of our better authorities contain these words, which however 
are found in the majority of the later manuscripts. They have 
ail tiie appearance of having been originally a note placed in the 
margin to explain verse 7. * 

(6) The first complaint brought by The Jews' is addressed to the 
cured man and has reference to his carrying his bed about on the 
Sabbath. The Jews' is used in this Gospel almost in a technical 
sense to represent the opponents of Jesus. The 'krabbaton* or bed 
that he earned is the same word as that used in the story of the 
healing of the paralysed man in Mk. 2, where we find a simfiar 
spintual experience in a slightly difcent setting. In both Y:ases 
the cure arouses the wrath of Jesus' enemies: Jesus’ words to the 
sick men are aImo.st identical : both stories lead up to the question 
of Jesus relationship to God, — ‘Who can forgive sins but one, 
mm God? He called God his own Father'^ The affenc© was a 
pevous one, for death was according to Rabbinic law the penalty 
lor anyone found guilty of carrying anything from a public to a 

to T ^^ongh a bed with a living man 

On it might lawfully so be borne. 
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Presently the charge of working on the Sabbath was brought 
against Jesus Himself. This is also one of the chief causes of 
hostility against Him on the part of the Pharisees in the Synoptic 
story. The simplest answer .of our Lord to the accusation is that 
recorded in the form of a question in Mk. 3 : 4 — Is it lawful on 
the Sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to save a life, or to 
kill?' In Mk. 2 : 25 there had been an 
*Did ye never read what David^ did 
an hungered ' 

sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath; so that 
the son of man is lord even of the sabbath* 
to be acting as the true Son of his Father. 

Does God indeed work on the sabbath? This 
hotly debated among the Rabbis 


appeal, to,,, precedent,;*— 
, when he had;'^need::and'''' ':was 

and then follows the general principle, — ‘The 

Here„.';J;^sus: plaims:' 
w’-as a question 

.. w -5 in view of Gen. 2 : 3~‘God, 

blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it: because that in it he 
rested from all his works which God had created and made'. ‘Yet 
it was God's nature to work, and if He ceased to give life all crea- 
tion would surely cease to exist! So it was commonly held that 
God rested only from creative activity, but not from maintaining 
and preserving His creation. ^ 

{c) Up to this point, however, important though the sabbath 
controversy was, we have had only the introduction to the real 
theme. According to his re^lar practice John has started witdi an 
incident in our Lord's ministry, to lead up to his main subject. 
The sick man, having played his part, passes out of the story as 
do Nicodemus in ch. 3, the Greek enquirers in ch. 12 and others 
So too does the working on the sabbath, and we come to the rela- 
tionship of Jesus Christ to God the Father. 

(if) Jesus first asserts the subordination of the Son to the Father. 
The Son can do nothing of himself, not because of his impotence, 
but because I and the Father are one' (10 : 30) and it is morally 
^possible for the Son to act apart from the Father. What God 
does eternally Jesus manifests here on earth. Two definite exam- 
ples of functions that belong to God but are nevertheless performed 
by Jesus on earth are then given, the power to ‘quicken whom he 
will and the power of judgement, the two being inextricably 
bound up with one another. ^ 

of the key-notes of the Gospel. Tn him was life r 
of men' we read in the Prologue. The 
shortest description of the purpose of the coming of Tesus is con- 

^Tht * ■ And if we ask what life is, we are told-™ 

life eternal, that they should know thee the only true God 

m large measure takes the place of the 
Kingdom of God m the other evangelists, which ict ^ +Ka+ 



in such a day (v. 29), but this is only the culmination of a process 
that is already at work, and 'he that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into 
judgement but hath passed out of death into life' (v. 24). The 
Jewish mind made less distinction than we normally do between 
spirit Ucd and physical death, and the author passes lightly from 
the one to the other in verses 25 and 28. For him the ail import- 
ant is not the death of the body but the rebirth of the soul by 

response to Jesus who is ‘the resurrection and the life’ (ii : 25) 
iV‘llowship in and wdth whom involves fellowship with God and 
eternal life, 

(e?) In the last part of tlie discourse we come to a typical passage 
of controversial argument, in which Jesus mentions various lines 
of evidence that his opponents might accept in support of his 

^claims. In verse 31 he accepts for the moment the Jewish point 
ot view according to which a man's testimony about himself cannot 
lie accepted as valid evidence. (Contrast 8 : 14 where Jesus is 

speaking absolutely, in his own name). Still accepting their limited 
visk)!! he refers them to John the Baptist, whose witness however 
they have misunderstood. His real witness is God Himself, and 
if they cannot accept Him as witness because they cannot see 
or hear Him, at least they should be able to recognize the authority 
of God in the works that Jesus was doing. Lastly there is the 
ap|x.''S.l to the scriptures which do indeed speak of Jesus, but when 
he comes in person they are unable or unwilling to receive him. 

The Jews are amazed at Jesus' knowledge of the scriptures when 
he had to their knowledge received no* regular rabbinical training 
(7 ; 15), and Jesus again urged upon them that they could under- 
stand him only if they acknowledged that he did in fact receive 
his teaching from God Himself. In their insistence upon the letter, 
instead of the spirit, of the law they merely involved themselves 
in inconsistencies, and formed false and superficial judgements. 

Thus in this, as in other chapters, the truth is pressed home 
that in rejecting the claims of Jesus men do but judge them- 
selves. But ^these things are written, that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing 
ye may have life in his name'. 


Chapter V 

CHRIST IN THE CHURCH 

Had w^e been dealing with the ^history and message of the 
New Testament' in a chronological order from the point of 
view of the composition of the literafure contained in it we 
should have had to begin our study with the Epistles of Paul, 
# 
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ments, and according^ it was desiSL to 

S3M',j'>irsrr‘’?h£ f “ 


A. The Life and Letters of the Apostle Paid, 


I. His Life. —From what we can read in the book of Acts' 
and especially in his own letters we can form a tolerablv 
accurate iinpression of the man himself and of the general 
utline of his life, but more detailed knowledge is hand to 
«me by on account of a number of uncertainties. He was 
about the beginning of the Christian era in the city 
of Tarsus, capital of the Roman Province of Cilicia and a 
^a-port town to which came ships from many ports the 
Mediterranean. There he received his early education 
presumably attended the University, and like other TeS 
boys was taught a trade as well as the law. For his further 
fSn?toe to Jerusalem where he sat at the 

trth» He was proud of belonging to the 

Skt feSto^orto’ law in accordance with the 

strmt tenets of the Phansees, and at the same time of beinp- 

a Roman citizen free-born. Scholarly and intensely religious 
he could not at first reconcile the ky of TesufStf hk 

became the 

in Christian Church. ' Then 

to a Wat influenced probably 

to a large extent by the manner of Stephen’s death he 

his quiet studies were to 
gi e place 4o constant missionary travelling, his popularity 

SStpf to bitter hatred,^ and the 

restless dissatisfaction of his mind and spirit to the peace of 
Nng at one with fhe ^ of God. ^ 
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After a short stay in Arabia he returned to Damascus 
where he had been baptized, and then went up to Jerusalem 
where the Church leaders were prevailed upon to receive 
him only by the kind ofhces of Barnabas. There followed a 
period of some fourteen years spent in comparative seclusion 
in Cilicia, until he was summoned back to Antioch to help 
in a Christiaii evangelistic movement that seemed Ml of 
promise. The Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
separated Barnabas and Saul for missionary work, and his 
first journey took him to Cyprus and several cities in Pisidia 
and south Galatia. The success of the preaching in winning 
« converts among fhe Gentiles aroused suspicion and envy* in 
the more conservative Jewish Christians, so that a Council 
was held at Jerusalem to consider the whole matter. 
Proceeding on a second tour Paul and his party passed 
through Asia Minor and crossed over info Europe, turning 
south from Philippi into Macedonia and Achaia, where he 
spent over eighteen months at Corinth before returning by 
way of Ephesus to Jerusalem. With hardly any interval he 
set out again and spent over two years in Ephesus with 
occasional visits fo Greece and Macedonia, deciding eventually 
to carry up to Jerusalem a sum of money contributed by the 
Gentile Churches as a token of fellowship and good will for 
the poor of Jerusalem before he should go further west to 
Rome and to Spain. But on his arrival in Jerusalem his 
enemies managed to secure his arrest. For two years he 
was kept in confinement in Caesarea, and then on his appeal 
to Caesar he was sent as a prisoner to Rome, where for 
another two years he was allowed to live under watch in 
his own hired house, and to preach unhindered. Whether 
he was acquitted at his first trial and able to carry out his 
desire to visif Spain or return to the east, or whether he 
was condemned to death at once, we do not know: but 
tradition is definite that eventually Paul suffered martyrdom 
in Rome. 

Wherever Paul travelled he made it his custom to go to 
the Jewish community first, preaching in their synagogues 
that Jesus is the Christ, and that God has already visited 
His people in sending to them the Anointed One, His Son, 
Rejected by the Jews,^ he returned to the Gentifes ; he made 
converts in every city, founded Churches, and appointed 
eiders to superintend the work of the Church and continue 
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presently. 

In the letter fo the Galatians he pleads 
of the simple gospel of faith in Jesns Cli 
the view of those ‘Judaisers’ who wished 


H and construction are often 

lost si^ht ot. He used the ordinary popular Greek of his 

tZ' .T epistolary phrases, but 

was always ready in case of need to coin a word of his 
own, particularly superlatives , and a combination of co^ 
pounds to bnng out shades of meaning, or to fill old words 
with new significance, such as the word ‘Grace’. He begins 
with a greeting which has in it a suggestion of the normal 

found 'grace and peace' : as so often 

found m the papyrus- etters he next finds some reason for 

discusses the special subjects 
that he has in mind in relation to the local conditions of 
“ doing SO introduces a considerable 
amount of theology as it were incidentally, because of his 
habit of basing any judgement that has to be made on 
some central fact _ in the experience or teaching of Christ ■ 
and finally proceeds to his ethical instruction and exhortation' 

(a) The two letters to the Thessalonians were the first to 
should give this position as some 
scholars do . to Galatians. Having heard disquieting news 
alwut the converts he writes to remind them of the^ divine 
<^ospel that he had preached fo them, how 
that It had come not from men but from God, and of the 

he exhorts them especially to 
a sober way of life m view of the excitement that had been 
aroused m them by the thought of the Second Coming. 

“ this letter were apparently misunderstood 
and the excitement became greater than ever, with the 
result that the second letter was written fo correct the 
misapprehension. , 

(f>) The letters to the Corinthians, the Galatians and the 
Shfowl/"™ second group The letters to Corinth, of 
which there were probably not less than four originallv, were 
wntten at Ephesus during Paul’s long stay there in his third 
missionaty lourney and they deal primarily with problems 
th,. To these we shaft rettirri 

for the adequacy 
dst, over against 
to insist on the 
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south Galatia, founded by Paul on ^srbe in 

unknown churches in nor& GsfaHo k ^ J°Vney, or to 
on his second journey?" have gone 

date not far removed^from 'RorS?!^ it was wntten at a 
number of points in Komans with which it has a 

Jerusalem Council (to whose°dec?L'?®*^®'' '^7 the 

^Vhe^XTtt^ S “ " 

during Paul’s third joumey“as^?™?rma^ 
coming to the imperial It I his own 

the epistles. In the first S^’hanf elaborate of all 

facts of the Gospel that he prefchFs-^^ ft essential 

tion of the sins of the worlft r ci ^ terrible descrip- 
the inadequacy of- both the law of M cwish, he shows 
of the Gentiles to brirj aboSTh? conscienca 

between God and man^ sorne !!t? relationship 

required: this oth^ w'^'Tpr^riftJ^^l 
of His Son Jesus, by^Tth in^ ^ gh* 

be buried with Him thrmnxh Ko ”^^y die to sin, 

again fo newness of life* and fhp^^ death, and rise 
description of the new life in^Christ Tbl ‘closes with his 
ch. 9-11 deals with the snerial r!inKi section, 

the Jews ; and in the third Sif^Z f rejection of 
practical exhortation based on' hifw^ - ^ *0 

(c) The four ‘leftr? If +T t ^°^^Soing argument. 

Colossians, Phfiemon, and EphIST°°w'’~^^'!W°®' 
supposed to have been written frorpT^ l^^f^’^y been 
years many scholars havrt^faFf f?°x ^^ough in recent 

n?ay have^een wrkjr ?u?Sif S’sTmF" 

Caesarea, or oerhanc ° ^ ^^P^^sonment in 

when he was^ Sner ?? Tf ^^^r date 

direct buf much circnm<itanti5^^^*!?^' which there is no 
most intimate and affectionate of'tlF^P ,?hiHppians is the 
the notes of fellowsWp iov !.?? ® of 

of suffering, an cf of latitude ^he midst 

of him in his need ^rFi!?- ^ remembrance 

Asia Si tha? Paul £1 ^ Church in 

^ ^ mat Raul had not personally visited. There was 
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a dangerous tendency for the Christian converts there to 
keep up many of their old pagan customs, forms of worship 
and other religious rites, in order to 'be on the safe side', 
in case after all their old gods did matter. Accordingly the 
emphasis in this letter is on the Person of Christ Who is 
set before^ us as supreme in all this vast universe, than 
Whom no other mediator is necessary, Who is Himself 
all-sufficient for man's salvation. Ephesians, assigned by 
some scholars to a member of the Pauline circle at a slightly 
later date though by many today as throughout the centuries 
to Paul himself, was most likely intended to be sent not to 
Ephesus alone, buf as a circular letter to all the Churches 
of Asia Minor. Here is a vision of the Church of Christ. 
The opening section is a doxology in thanksgiving for the 
eternal purpose of God, which is to sum up all things in 
Christ. In Him the middle-wall of partition which ha4 for 
long formed so effective a barrier between the Jewish and 
Gentile world had already been broken down, and both had 
♦been reconciled to God through the blood of Christ and 
were united to one another in His Church which is the Body 
of Christ. Philemon on the other hand is an entirely personal 
letter in which Paul commends to the forgiveness, mercy 
and care of his friend his runaway slave, Onesimus, who 
had rendered great service to Paul. 

{d) The remaining three letters, fwo addressed to Timothy 
and one to Titus, are spoken of together as the 'Pastoral 
Epistles' because they deal with Church organization, and 
with the duties of the 'Pastor', — Bishop, Presbyter, Deacon 
or whoever he may be. These letters provide another literary 
problem. It is very difficult to fit them into any period of 
his life as it is recorded in the book of Acts, nor is the 
difficulty solved if we assume that Paul was acquitted at 
his first trial and wrote these letters at a later date. Further, 
there is a marked difference between the style and vocabulary 
used in these letters as compared with the other groups, 
old words are given a new meaning, and we seem to be 
introduced to a new set of values. Yet there are also some 
personal sections of an exceedingly Pauline nature which 
have as strong a claim to authenticity as any of bis writings. 
It has been suggested that the letters may have a Pauline 
basis, but ha\’^e been written tip by a disciple of Paul. 

Taken together these letters of Paul give us much insight 
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(b) The Church , — Paul arrived at Corinth on his second 
missionary journey, lonely and disconsolate after his experience 
at Athens (Acts i8). Repulsed, as so often, by the Jews he 
had given himself largely to work among the Gentiles, and 
in the course of a year and a half during which he had 
been living with Priscilla and Aquila, tent-makers like himself, 
he had gathered a number of converfs both Greek and Jew 
into the Christian Church. This new community however 
reflected many of the city's characteristics, a floating popula- 
tion coming from many couiftries with diverse backgrounds ; 
and it was by no means easy for the converts to throw off their 
old manner of life and thought at once especially while they 
were surrendered by the familiar degrading environment. 

(c) * The Letter , Paul was residing at Ephesus during 

his third missionary journey (Act's 19 ; I Cor. 16. gff.) he 
received two pieces of information regarding the Church at 
Corinth. An offlcial letter was brought by Stephanus. 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, in which answers were requested 
to a number of questions. These are dealt with in sections 
beginning ‘Now concerning', — celibacy (7:1), meat offered 
to idols (8:1), spiritual gifts and the collection for 

the poor at Jerusalem (16:1). But ‘members of Chloe's 
household' (i : ii) had also reported grave disorders in the 
Church, — party faction (1-4), immorality condoned (5:1), 
Christians going to law with each other in pagan law-courts 
(6:1), women's unseemly behaviour in Church (iim); 
greed shown at the Love. Feast (11:20), and denial of the 
resurrection (15:12). This letter deals, therefore, entirely 
with these problems, some ecclesiastical, some moral and one 
(ch. 15) theological. For slightly fuller treatment we will look 
very briefly at the first question. 

2. I Cor. 1-4. Faction in the Church. 

After his customary thanksgiving, — and we note that it 
is for the ‘gifts' of the Corinthian Christians, no mention 
being made of any ‘graces' in which the letter suggests 
they were sadly lacking, — ^Paul launches out at once into 
one of the most difficult problems with whiih he was faced, 
that of disputes among the Church members. It appears 
that four parties had developed, probably not on theological 
grounds but rather through such personal attachments as 

# 
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were so common in Greece’s City States, though doctrinal 
questions may also have played their part. 1 belong to 
Paul’s party’ said one, Paul the first preacher of the Gospel 
and, under God, the founder of the Church at Corinth. 1 
am of Apollos’, said another ; Apollos was an 'eloquent man 
and mighty in the scriptures’ (AC:ts 18:34) and may have 
presented the Gospel in a more popular way. 'I of Cephas’ 
(or Peter) ; this partisan may have been a trader from 
Palestine, jealous of Peter’s pre-eminence, or a stricter Jew 
preferring Peter's more conser^tive position. Others said 
'I am of Christ’ either claiming fo have seen or heard the 
Lord Himself, or being unwilling to identify themselves with 
any of the other groups and so unavoidably forming another 
party. 

Paul at once puts before them the main issue, and raises 
as always the question to thaf spiritual level where alone 
such matters can be decided ; he asks 'Is Christ divided? 
was Paul crucified for you?’ and he follows it up with two 
main lines of thought. 

1:17-2:16. The Gospel message and how it should be 
received. What matters is not the wisdom with which the 
Gospel is presented or understood, but the spirit in which it 
is given and received. There is no need to fight with one 
another over any preacher’s interpretation of the Gospel, or 
to compare and contrast it with that of another preacher, 
for it is not the monopoly of the wise and prudent, but can 
be received by babes in understanding. It is the Gospel itself 
that is all important, — 'We preach Christ crucified, unto 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto Gentiles foolishness ; but 
unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God’. None can under- 
stand it all ; all may understand something of it. So there 
is no room for any to boast, save in the Lord. No man 
merely by human understanding can receive the Gospel of 
Christ, for though simple enough for babes, it remains a 
mystery. But 'unto us God revealed it through the Spirit: 
i l for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God’ ; and presendy the Apostle adds with conviction 'We 
have the mind#mf Christ* (2:16). 

3:1 — ^4:21. Christian Ministers and how they should be 
regarded.; Paul passes on to consider in what way Christian 
preachers and teachers shpuld be regarded : ‘What then is 
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Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers through whom 
ye believed ; and each as the Lord gave to him. I planted, 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increase' and throughout 
the emphasis rests upon God, and upon what God has 
wrought. The ‘Minister' is indeed one who ministers, a 
servant: like one of many at work in the fields, or one of 
many engaged on a building (3:6-15). These Corinthian 
Christians, he says in ch. 4, whom Paul and Apollos alike 
served, may indeed feel themselves to be Ml, and rich even 
as kings ; but the ministers are fools for Christ's sake, suffering 
persecution all the day long (4:8-13}. Certainly then these 
men-leaders are no reason for boasting except it may be as 
a possession. And all possessions are God's gifts ; as such 
‘all things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours ; and ye are Christ's ; and Christ is 
God's' (3:21-22). 

. ■ . .I. * 


Chapter VI 

THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 

^God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son, whom 
he appointed heir of ail things, through whom also he made 
the worlds ; who being the effulgence of his glory, and the 
very image of his substance, and upholding all things by the 
word of his power, when he had made purification of sins, 
sat down on the right hand of fhe Majesty on high.' Such 
is, the theme of the ‘Epistle to the Hebrews', in which as 
we read we shall meet often with the thought of the Old 
and the New Covenant ; of fhe fulfilment of the promises 
of old ; of the death of our Lord Jesus Christ as being 
necessary to the New Covenant ; of His subsequent exaltation ; 
and of the need for repentance : the whole approached from 
quite a new angle, so that the similarity of the message of 
this letter in all essentials with the other writings we have 
already considered is the more striking. 

; ' • ' • ;l 
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A. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 

1. Its position in the Canon : It will be recalled that this 
is one of the books that had a struggle for recognition, and 
for a long time was one of the 'disputed' boohs. It was 
accepted by the Church in the East from earliest times on 
the assumption that it was written by the apostle Paul. 
In the West it was for many years rejected although it 
was known in Rome at latest by A.D. 95 when Clement, 
Bishop of Ronie, referred to it. It is not found in Marcion's 
list of authoritative books, nor does the Muratorian=^ canon 
mention it. Tertuliian is the only early representative of 
the Church in Africa to refer to it. It was the authority 
of Jerome and Augustine at abouf the end of the fourth 
century, influenced by the practice of the East, that eventually 
secured for his letter a place in the Canon. 

2. The date of the composition can be gauged tolerably 
accurately. If was already known by A.D. 95. On the 
other hand the author was evidently familiar with some of 
the letters of Paul ; and the first generation of Christians had 
already passed away (2:3 ; 13:7). Some have laid stress on 
the fact that there is no mention of the destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 ; but there does not seem t6 
be any special significance in that, for it is of importance 
to notice that throughout the argument the writer is not 
concerned with the Judaism current in his, own day, with its 
emphasis upon the Temple, the law and circumcision, all 
of which are prominent in the letters of Paul, but with the 
older religion of the Children of Israel, the tabernacle ^ and 
its sacrificial ceremonies. A date between A.D. 65 and 85 
therefore seems indicated, more probably about A.D. 80. 

3. With regard to the authorship of the letter there is no 
early tradition from the West, where it was composed. Our 
English versions give as the title The Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Hebrews, and this was the general belief 
of the early Eastern Church. The author was a friend of 
Timothy (13:23) anid there are a few verbal resemblances 
between this writing and Paul's letters but in other respects 

' — — "“>1 ^ — : — * 

* A Latin mutilated document of the second or third century, 
apparently giving a list of the New Testament books and com- 
ments on them,; named after the Librarian Muratori who dis- 
covered it in the library of Milan, and published it in 1742. 
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ail the internal evidence is against Pauline authorship. In 
form it is a treatise rather than a letter, having no epistolary 
introduction at ail. in style it contains careful, sustained 
sentences in cofttrast with the broken, spontaneous utterances 
of the Pauline letters, while the author pursues his argument 
in a strict, orderly manner refusing to be diverted by other 
thoughts coming into his mind except for purposes of exhorta- 
tion. In quoting from the Old lestament he uses Codex 
Aiexandrinus of the Greek Bible, whereas Paul uses Codex 
Vaticanus if he does not translate direct from the Hebrew. 
But above all, the standpoint is different. For Paul Judaism 
is the preparation through the law for the Gospel : in Hebrews 
Christianity is the New Covenant, the substance and reality 
of the Old Covenant which was but the shiadow and symbol. 

Three other names are mentioned in early tradition with 
reference to authorship. Clement of Aiejiipidria suggested 
that S. Luke had translated info Greek a Hebrew composi- 
tion of Paul: but the basis is not Pauline, and the work 
is Tiot a translation. Origen records a tradition, accepted 
in later days by Erasmus, that Ciemenf of Rome was the 
author ; but there is no evidence for this, and a comparison 
of Hebrews with the known Epistle makes it highly 
improbable. Tertullian assigned the letter to Barnabas, 
companion of Paul, a Levite, and a native of Cyprus which 
was in touch with Alexandrian thought such as has obviously 
influenced the writer. Inaocuracies tegarding the tabernacle 
ritual would be surprising in such an author, but in any 
case the author sureij^ belongs to a later generation of 
Christians than Barnabas, 

Of the many suggestions that have been made in later 
ages two may be mentioned. Luther proposed the name of 
Apolios,” a friend of Paul, eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures, 
and an Alexandrian Jew. If he were the author it* is 
surprising that no tradition of- his name has survived, and 
that in referring to the letter Clement of Rome should not 
have referred to the author as weli^ since Apollos was well 
known in Corinth to which Churcli Clement was writing. 
The difficulfy regarding the silence of tradition is avoided 
in Harnack's suggestion that it was a woman, ’“Priscilla, who 
wrote it, and prejudice was sufficiently strong for the 
concealment of the name or for allowing it to pass into 
oblivion. She is generally mentioned before her husband. 
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was associated with Paul, and also with Alexandria. But 
all these names are so many conjectures, and we 

cZAo" ™ 

^ certain amount 

of information about- the recipients of the letter. It was 
certainly not intended for ‘Hebrews’ in general; but a 
people in one definite place (5:12; 6 ■ ql • 
they had passed through bitter persecution and had on the 
whole remained steadfast (io:32ff.), but had not yet la^d 

anJ cfSf of TOvering 

and of falhng away mto unbelief (3 : 12 ; 4 : i ; 6 : 4 ; 10 ; abff .1 

but there IS no ind^ation of the -particular temptation that 
toeatened them ; of current Judaism, as we have seen there 
IS hardly a word, and it may have been simply one of the 
many pagan cufes of the day that attracted them largelv 
to escap ae perspution that was likely to increase if they 
clung to their Christian faith. No distinction i.s drawn 


1-3 The Theme. The final and perfect revelation of 
God in His Divine Son. 

4-2 : iS Christ, “^ the Son, as Mediator ; superior to the 
Angels* , {'How shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation?’) ' ^ 

Son, as Apostle: superior f6 Moses, 
» ( Harden not your hearts.’) 

Chriet,_ as High-Priest, superior to Aaron’ ; .a com- 
, I ■ ^ ^ partson w^th ■ Melchiajeaeh, King oi KMrteons- 

' ‘ ‘ {'Press on totp |»t*f 
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Christ, the Sacrifice, superior to Old Testament 
sacrifices, and the heavenly temple superior to / 
the temple in Jerusalem. (‘Let Us draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith. ‘) 

The Heroes of Faith. 

A call to holy living: and Epilogue. 


The recipients of the letter were not finding life at all easy. 
Ch. io:32if. shows that, when first converted, their initial 
enthusiasm and experience of Christian grace had strengthened 
them to endure ‘a great conflict of suffering', mockery, social 
Ixiycott and the like ; but now they were growing weary, and 
asking whether it was ail worth while ; was their aloofness 
from others a right result of their loyalty to Christ? was He 
in Himself sufficient for all their needs ? was He so distinct 
from ail others? or was He but one of several? As we read 
we are reminded of the temptations of the converts at Colossae, 
and the modern attitude of mind that can regard all religions 
as^much alike. To all such questionings this treatise is a 
magnificent reply. It is not a study of comparative religions, 
but of one only. Men were attempting to satisfy the cravings 
of their souls by Stoic philosophy which was too stern and 
harsh for the majority, or by Epicureanism which was of 
too light a mould ; or by one of the Mystery religions which 
came from the speculations of men's minds. . There was only 
one real monotheistic faith worth the name of religion, — 
Judaism, and the author goes back to the earlier days of that 
great religion to bring out its essential characteristics. In 
comparison and contrast with the best that even the. highest 
religion had to offer Christ is the Final and Complete 
Revelation: the^Eternal, instead of the transient: the Real, 
and not the mere shadow. The writer is not looking for or 
offering any easy way of life, but his purpose is to meet 
the much profounder and fhe universal need of men ] — ^the 
salvation of their souls. Central to his argument are chapters 
9 and lo which we will consider in slightly greater detail. 


B. Hebrews 9-10. The All-Sufficient Sacrifice of Christ. 

'' ' ' ' * ' 

As Christ is superior to angels as- a revelation of God ; to 
Md^s, as an Apostle ; to Aaron as High-Priest ; so also is 
He superior to all the offerings and sacrifices of the Old 
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Testament ritual, and the author proceeds to demonstrate his 
point along the following lines; — 


9; 1-5 


6-10 


11-22 



Ho begins with a description of the Tabernacle and 
the furniture that it contained. He makes no special 
use of it in his argument, but includes it partly 
perhaps for vividness, and partly to lay stress on 
its temporal and material nature. It suggests indeed 
a somewhat academic interest in these matters, and 
the description might be better suited to Gentile 
students of the Old Testament scriptures than to 
Jews by whom the tabernacle would at least be 
regarded as a precious inheritance. 

The ritual on the Day of Atonement. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that only the High-Priest may 
venture into the Holy of Holies, and that too on 
only one day in the year ; further, the offering made 
is only for the ‘errors' of himself and of the people. 
The Revised version margin 'ignorances' is better 
than ‘errors', for the reference is to unintentional 
sins committed in ignorance with which alone the 
Old Testament sacrificial system could deal. Sinjj,ers 
found guilty of committing sin 'with a high hand' 
(intentionally) were cut off from the congregation. 
Such a sacrifice therefore was incapable of producing 
the perfect worshipper, such as this epistle seeks. 

The Sacrifice of Christ. In verse 12, we note the words 
'his own blood', 'once for all', and 'eternal redemp- 
tion' in contrast with the blood of an animad under 
the Old Covenant, the annual ceremony, and its 
partial and • temporary efficacy. In verse 14 'the 
eternal Spirit' of the Revised Version suggests the 
Holy Spirit, in which case the meaning would be 
'in co-operation with the will of God as revealed 
by the Holy Spirit'. A more natural rendering would 
be 'through eternal spirit' emphasizing the unbroken 
unity of life of the Eternal Son of God, \‘^ho made 
this offering in the spiritual -realm so that it could 
be efiicacious in the spiritual life of men. The 
offering again is a voluntary act on the part of the 
Victim Who is without blemish morally as the 
sacrificial victim under the Old Covenant must be 
without ' blemish physically. 

Then follows emphasis on the necessity of death 
for the reihisBion of sins, but verses 15 to 18 are com- 
plicated by the fact that the writer freely uses the 
pme Greek word in its two quite distinct senses. 
The word "diatMke* means 'covenant' or 'agreement' 

^ and it also mcpis a 'last will and testament' . The 
regular word in Hebrew for ‘making a covenant' 
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means literally to 'cut* a covenant, because of the 
common custom amongst the Semites of 

ratifying their covenants by the sacrihce of an animal. 
It is not accurate, however to say that no covenant 
was valid among tke Israelites that was not accom- 
panied by the shedding of blood ; we have, for 
example, the covenant entered into between Jonathan 
and David in I Sam. 18:3. On the other hand, 
it is clear enough that no last will and testimony 
can ta^e effect until a death, — ^the death of the 
testator, — has taken place. So by a mingling of the 
two usages of the word it is seen that for the ratihca- 
tion of the ‘diatliekB* a death must occur: and that 
is true also of this New Covenant between God and 
man in Christ. 

In verse 19 the writer passes away from the ritual 
of the Day of Atonement and introduces elements 
that occur elsewhere in the Levitical system, e.g. the 
law for the cleansing of the leper in Lev. i4:4f. 
whether because he was trusting to memory, or 
whether he regarded the sacrihcial system as a single 
whole. ‘ f 

23-2^ Through this Sacrifice Christ entered not into a holy 
place like the Holy of Holies, but into the very 
Presence of God. Like man He could die and needed 
to die but once, the perfect Sacrifice, and as men 
pass through death to judgement, so Christ after His 
death shall come again for their salvation, 

10:1-4 The inadequacy of the Old Testament sacrifices is again 
urged. Why do the worshippers not know that they 
are perfect when tlie offering has been made ? Why 
this constant repetition of sacrifices.? Why, but that 
they bring to mind the very sins that no animaPs 
blood can ever take away. 

5-10 How different is the nature of true sacrifice! Perfect 
obedience to the ^holy Will of God,— that is the 
offering that Christ made when He came. 

ii“i8 A final contrast drawn between the two types of 
sacrifice. Under the Old Covenant there was con- 
stant repetition of the offering, and the priest remains 
standing showing tliat his work is never completed: 
but under the New Covenant there is the One 
Sacrifice, once offered, and Christ, the High-Priest 
and the Victim, is set down at the right hand of 
God, His work completed. And all this is in 
accordance with the promise of Godr^made through 
the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah. 

19-39 An exhortation to enter boldly into the Holy Place, 
into the very Presence of God ; to offer to Him 
spiritual worship and to live lives of holiness. 
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There is much here that is remote from oui normal way of 
thinking, though indeed the prevalence of animal sacrifice 
which we see round about us in India should make it less 
strange than it sounds to Western ears. But once enter the 
realm of sacrificial ideas, -and could the contrast between 
the Old and the New Covenants be more forcibly brought 
out, or the finality of the One, Perfect and Sufficient Sacrifice 
of Christ be more clearly presented? ^ 

Once again we hear, though in such different tones, the 
triumphant note of the Early Church, and their conviction 
that the supreme event in human history has already taken 
place ; the new era has already begun. We are no longer, 
like the Israelite worshippers of old, left outside the veil. 
In place of the Veil is the body of Christ, and through Him 
we tod, our sins forgiven, enter into the Presence of God. 
Is the Christian faith worth while after all? are all religions 
alike? 

'Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holy pkce 
by the blood of Jesus, by the way which He dedicated for us, a 
new and living way, through the veil, that is to say, his fiesh ; 
and ' having a great priest over the house of God. ; let us draw 
near with a true heart in fulness of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an eVil conscience, and our body washed with pure 
water: let us hold fast the confession of our hope that it waver 
not ; for he is faithful that promised : and let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and good works ; not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the custom of some is, but 
exhorting one another ; and so much the more, as ye see the day 
drawing nigh/ (Heb. 10:19-25.) 


MAINTAINING THE FAITH IN TIMES OF 
LAWLESSNESS AND PERSECUTION 


The theme of this chapter is drawn from two of the New 
Testament letters which belong to a group of seven that^ are 
known as the "Catholic Epistlefe", and we will glance briefly 
aLthe imoup before turning: to the text of Tude and II Peter. 


if the |px)up before turning to the text of Jude and II 





faith during lawlessness and persecution 


A. The Catholic Epistles. 



The seven letters inclndeS under this heading are the 
Epistles of James, of Peter (2), of John (3) and of Jude. 
There is considerable uncertainty regarding the date and 
authorship of each of these letters, and it will be remembered 
that no less than five of them hovered for a long time on the 
border-line between the ‘canonicaT and the 'extra-canonical' 
books. But we must first ask what was the unifying factor 
that bound them into one group, for they differ widely from 
one another. ^ 

(a) Xatho ^^^'- — ^The word occurs first in the writings of 
Origen (A.D. 165-255) with reference to the Epistles of Peter, 
while Eusebius towards the beginning and Jerome towards the 
end of the fourth century apply it to the seven, though 
Jerome seems to prefer to use 'canonicaf which was the 
title in common use in the West from the seventh centu:^. 
There has been much discussion about the meaning of tne 
wprd 'catholic' in this connection. There is no evidence, for 
or likelihood in two suggestions that have been made, — that 
these letters were contained in a common collection of 
Apostolic writings (otherwise unknown) ; or that the letters 
contain sound catholic doctrine as contrasted with books of 
heretical teaching. The most natural meaning of the word 
is 'general' or 'universal', as contrasted with definite and 
specific, but how far is this interpretation applicable? It 
suits I John admirably ; James, the letters of Peter^ and 
Jude tolerably well. II and III John on the other hanfd are 
more local and definite than any other letter in the New 
Tesfament except Philemon, and must have been included" in 
the group through their association with I John. Another 
suggestion is that catholic here mestns universally accepted, 
genuine, which may be correct just because the group contains 
the most disputed books that found difficulty in obtaining 
recognition ; and this would also explain Jerome's substitution 
of the alternative title 'canonical'. 

( 5 ) Epistle of James . — The author refers to himself in i : i 
as 'James,, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ', 
and tradition has interpreted this to mean James the Lord's 
brother; the bishop of Jerusalem where he diechby martyrdom 
n A.D. 62. This would necessitate a’very early date for the 
etter. The composition reads like a moral tract rather than 
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a letter : in style it is similar to the Greek diatribes or addresses 
by popular preachers in which ^sundry questions had to be 
met and dealt with, and direct exhortations constantly made, 
— ^there are no less than 6o imperatives in rather over loo 
verses. ^ In thought it has obvious affinities with the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and still more with the Wisdom 
Literature. The name of Jesus Christ occurs but twice 
(i:i ; 2:1), and while there is nothing inconsistent with 
Christian teaching in it neither is there much that is dis- 
tinctively Christian. There are clear references to some 
of the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount, but no mention 
of the ministry of our Lord, or of His death and resurrection. 
Most surprising of all, as examples of suffering and of patience 
we are pointed to The prophets who spake in the name of the 
Lord' and then t§ Job (5 : lof) There is no teaching about 
or exhortation to Christian faith, and it is perhaps not to 
be^ wondered at th^it Luther characterized it, as 'an epistle of 
straw'. In the light of the contents some have suggested 
that it was originally a Jewish document worked over a^d 
in part 'Christianized' ; others, that some Christian teacher 
endeavoured to persuade his fellow-Jews of the truth by 
allowing the teaching of Jesus to make its own appeal by its 
intrinsic beauty and merit, and deliberately avoided every- 
thing specifically Christian, especially the scandal of the 
Cross. It was apparently known in Rome before A.D. 100, 
but Origen is the first to connect the name of James with it, 
and it was received info the Canon in the Churches of the 
West and of the East iri the fourth and fifth centuries respec- 
tively, Perhaps a date near the end of the first century by 
an unknown James is as near as we can get to the truth as to 
its composition. 

The theme^ of the writer is in the main the nature of true 
religion which is to be shown in a man's relationships with 
his fellows: but a variety of subject's are discussed, connected 
with one another only by the slenderest link~-often that of a 
single word. He deals with the right way to meet trials and 
temptations ; the nee4 to be doers of the word and not 
hearers only ; the sin and hypocrisy of showing .respect to 
the rich man and neglect of the poor y the relation of faith 
and works ; thte special dangers besetting those who teach, 
and the difficulfy that all men have in governing the tongue ; 
the impossibility of being at once friends of God and friends 
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of the world ; and constantly he reminds his readers of the 
necessity of receiving that Wisdom which is from on high. 

(c) 1 Peter, — Here we have to draw a distinction between 
I Peter and II Peter. The first letter from very early times 
was accepted as authoritative and Petrine, and in spite of 
some serious difficulties which cannot lightly be brushed aside 
it is still generally so regarded today. In this case it must 
have been written presumably in Rome very shortly before 
his martyrdom. It is in the main an exhortation to Christian 
Mving in days of persecution and peril. Christians are to be 
loyal citizens and to confute by the excellence of their lives, 

% even though persecuted, the unjust accusations brought 
against them. In like manner the relations of slaves and 
masters, and of wives and husbands is dealt with. Therl is 
frequenf reference to the sufferings of Christ, and to His 
victory ; and the spirit that is taught is not that of passive 
resignation, but rather of rejoicing in the privilege of being 
in some measure partakers in the sufferings of Christ, Whose 
glofy they will also share. 

{d) John , — ^The three Johannine letters are probably by 
one and the same author ; no name is given in the text ; the 
first is by an 'eye-witness', the second and third being by 

Elder'. I John, like I Peter, was received as , 
authoritative from a very early date. It has hardly any 
of the customary signs of a letter, and reads more like a 
homily. Some have considered that it was written as a 
covering letter to accompany the fourth Gospel, though 
others believe that different authorship is indicated. The 
writer's purpose is 'that ye may have fellowship with us' 

( 1 : 3 ), 'that ye may know that ye have eternal life, even 9 
unto you that believe on the name of the Son of God'. He 
combats the errors of incipient Gnosticism by insisting on 
. the reality of the Incarnation of our Lord, that He did 
indeed come in the flesh ; and he explains the new Christian 
way, the way of fellowship with God or of eternal life, by 
, drawing out clear contrasts between light and darkness, love 
and hate, truth and error, life and death, laying special 
emphasis throughout on Love, primarily the love that God * 
has for us, but therefore also the necessity of our love for 
God and our love for the brethren. 

11 and III John are less well attested and rarely quoted by 
Church Fathers, but that is probably' due to tlieir subject- 



wjth verbal dianmi The personal references it contains 
,i;|je .|^ficial, and ■ su^h: that' myone familiar with the Gospel 
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. bably not to an individual ‘lidy’ bS to^'f Ttf 
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Hesb III John is a personal letter to a rerHin > 0 “ ^ 

SmLlf an ^n?rfeSig ^ ^sy bod? proving 

of%le?L^ln{ht'' t brother 

that it i=i the T e ^ traditional interpretation is 

if ee ^h ® brother that is referred to (cp Mk 6 • 
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eviaence ,oi it at an earlier date. The frennpnf nco 

^ parallel^ only in the 
Epistle of Barnabas excluded from the Canon also tell^ 
aga.mst the traditional authorship. Hence many scholars 
assign the book to a date early in the second centL aS £ 
some otherwise unknown Jude. ^ ™ 

f f '""J'^^^sally regarded as the latest book in the 
S translated into the early Syriac 

century, nor does it find any mention until the time of 
ng®. Eusebius pkees jt in the list of ‘disputed’ books. 
We may note the following features about it It is quite 
unlike I Peter m thought, subject-matter and style for 
■ exaniple whereas this letter quotes from the Old xLtament 
five tmes only, there no less than thirty-one citations 

m 1 Peter. It mcoiporates practically the whole of Jude, 

s^erbal chanres^i Thp rvprcnnoi - _ 
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story could have written : " (i : 14, 16). The genuineness of this 
letter is emphasized in an unnatural, not to say a suspicious 
manner (3:1). The first generation of Christians are passed 
away (3:4-8). The letters of Paul are spoken of as 'scrip- 
tures’ (3* ^5^0 the internal evidence then points to a 
date somewhere between A.D. 120 and 150. It was written 
by someone familiar with the first epistle of Peter and with 
the letters of Paul, who wrote up perhaps for Greek speaking 
Christians in Asia Minor the letter of Jude which had been 
intended for Palestine. It thus belongs' to a large body of 
literature, part of which is still extant, under the name of 
Peter, — the Gospel, the Preaching, the Apocalypse, the 
Judgement of Peter and so forth, 

B, Jude and II Peter, 

I. Their general message. 

'These books, apart from the religious message they give, 
have their value in showing us something of the change that 
was taking place in what is called the *sub-apostolic' period, 
shortly after the death of the apostles. There was never 
any 'age of innocency' or of perfection in the early Church, 
as can be seen by an unbiassed reading of the book of Acts, 
and still more of the Epistles of P«iul. But those days were 
nevertheless undoubtedly marked by a great outpouring 
pf the Spirit, resulting in an evangelistic fervour and a true 
denial of self such as has rarely since been seen on any large 
scale.. Such times were past history when |:hese two letters 
were written. 

(a) In conduct there is prevalent a spirit of antinomiamsm, 
— a rebellion against the restraints of law and all form of 
discipline. This had been a frequent danger in the Church 
ever since the time when Paul had grasped for himself and 
taught others the wonder of the gifi-ce of God, and the implica- 
tions of the Gospel for Christian liberty. He had himself 
been accused of encouraging or af least of allowing licence 
and anarchy. When the grace of God is strongly emphasized, 
— as it must be, — and a corresponding recogjjition of man's 
frailty and helplessness, it is possible for the perverted mind 
to excuse man's sin on the ground of his powerlessness to do 
anything else, and to lay the responsibility for it upon God , 
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earliest days, but those who arrested Peter and John were 
compelled^ to ‘take knowledge ot them that they had been 
With Jesus' (Acts 4:13) and later 'they departed from the 
presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer dishonour for the Name' (Acts 5:41). 
Paul and Silas, wrongfully arrested at Philippi 'about mid- 
night were praying and singing hymns unto Cod', — and their 
jailor was converted with ail his house. But those days too 
were passed, and there was a growing tendency among the 
Christians to complain against the persecution from which 
tliey suffered, and against the delay in the Lord's Coming. 


2. Special message of these letters, 

[a) Jude : The reason for this letter is supplied in verses 4 
and 18 — 

'For there are certain men crept in privily, even they who were 
of old set forth nnto this condemnation, ungodly men, turning 
th% grace of our God into lasciviousness, and denying our only 
Master and Lord, Jesus Christ' : In the last day there shall be 
mockers, walking aftir their own ijngodly lusts . . . having not the 
Spirit'. In other words the Church was being attacked by heresy 
and its accompanying immorality. In between these verses we 
h.a,pe God's righteous judgement on all who have opposed Him, 
as illustrated by the Old Testament stories, — Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Cain, Korah, — and by apocryphal legend. There is, the writer 
insists, an eternal distinction between right and wrong, which no 
true teaching about the grace ' of God can ever obliterate, and 
no Christian liberty can transcend. What then are the readers to 
do? The answer is given in verses 20-23. 

'But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love o.£ God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 
And on some have mercy, who are in doubt ; and some save, 
snatching them out of tlie hre ; and on some have mercy with 
fear; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh.' 

'Faith' in this passage is clearly not used in the sense that is 
most common in Paul's letters, but neither does it quite mean 
'creed' as in later days. It rather signifies the object of their 
faith, Jesus Christ ; much as Paul in I Cor. 3 : lof. speaks of 
Jesus Christ as the foundation on which the building is erected. 

We note also in these verses one of the rare occasions when all 
three Persons of the Trinity are mentioned in succession. There 
is no doctrine of the Trinity in the New Testament^^ for the writers 
were not attempting to construct a Theology, but were endeavouring 
to describe in adequate language the experiences through which 
they were passing. We have therefore the seed out of which the 
later doctrine grew. 
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The author, then, like all Ms fellow-writers in tiie New Testament 
exhorts his readers to do their part in striving for their own 
salvation and for the salvation of others, but that id doing an 
they must m tiie end and most of all rely upon the love of 
and the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(b) 11 Peter 3: M3. 

This^ passage from 11 Peter may be taken as typical of the letter 
there is hrst the excitement and uncertainty caused by the expecta- 
tion and the delay in the Second Coming. All the New Testament 
writings bear testimony to the important part that this expectation 
played in the life of the Church, and how the emphasis upon it 
and the interpretation of it varied in diifereiit districts and at 
different periods. There is, for example, a more vivid expectation 
and a more literal acceptance of some of the words of Jesus in 
the <iospei of Matthew tlian in the other Gospels. When Paul 
wrote his hrst letters, addressed to the Church of Thessaionica he 
clearly looked for the Parousia within his own lifetime, though 
tile purpose of the’ second letter in particular is to urge his readers 
meanwhile to carry on their daily activities in soberness: but when 
he wrote to the Philippians he no longer fliought that he would 
be alive when the Lord returned. In the fourth Gospel whHe rdbm 
IS still left for the literal fulfilment of the ^Parousia the author 
himself inclines to the belief that it has alr^dy in large measure 
mken place in the coming of the Holy Spirit. Now once again in 
the second century, probably, owing to the difficult times through 
which they were passing, Christians were eagerly anticipating ilie 
speedy appearing of the Lord, and the author exhorts them to 
patience. He shares in the general expectation which he expresses 
m verse 10 in typicM apocalyptic language of which more will be 
said m the next chapter on the Book ©f Revelation. But he 
adopts the same attitude towards the present unrest as did Paul 
before him. If such is mdeed their hope tixere is the greater need 
for them to prepare themselves for the great event by the right 
conduct of their lives at the present tipie,— ‘what manner of persons 
ought ye to be m Ml holy living and godliness, looking for and 
earnestly desmng the coming of the day of God?' In their 
relationships oiie^ with another, and in tlf^ir obedience to the will 
/worship of Him they should live lives 
worthy of the great day, for according to His promise, we look for 
new heavens and a hew earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.' 

In reading these letters we cannot but be conscious that 
the^ Church in the second century had failed somewhat to 
maintain the high levels of Christian thought and action that 
were characteristic of the Apostolic Age. But circumstances 
diange from age to age^ and at times of world-upheaval such 
as the present it should be easier for us to enter with sympathy 
and understanding into the thoughts and even the vocabulary 
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of these writers than is possible during days in peaceful 
progress. What is important ,to notice is that, whatever the 
world-circumstances may be, the message of the Gospel 
remains essentially the same, and the response to that message 
that is called for is one of faith in the Eternal Gid and of 
lives ordered in accordance with that faith. We may fittingly 
close this chapter with one of the great Doxologies of the 
New Testament, which in itself makes the Epistle of Jude a 
precious possession — 

'Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling, 
and to set you before the presence of his glory without blemish 
in exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion and power, 
before all time, ahd now, and for evermore. Amen.’ 
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The Book of Revelation which is our study in this final 
chapter was for centuries regarded as unique, unlike any 
other book that had been composed ; but about two hundred 
years ago a large quantity of very similar writings was dis- 
covered to which has been given the nama^ of 


A. Apocalyptic Literature, 

'Apocalypse’ is from a Greek word which is the equivalent 
of the Latin word Tevelatio’, meaning an unveiling, 
uncovering, revelation. 

I. Scope pf the Literature, — ^There are a few apocalyptic 
sections in the Old Testament, sometimes consisting of only a 
.verse or' tw^o but sometimes of a longer passage, as in 
Is. 24-27 ; Joel 4 ; and especially the book of Daniel, 
particularly chapters 7-12. Similarly in the New Testament 
there are passages of a like nature, — ^in II Thess, 2:i”i2 ; 
Jude and II Peter; and, best known of ali, our Lord’s 
answer to His disciples concerning future days as found in 
Mk. 13 (Maf. 24, aijtd Lk. 21) tq ' which has been given the 
title The little apocalypse’. But in the eighteenth century 
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these were discovered to be but jEraeinent.; of , r. 
that was produced between 200 B.C. and A D 100 
the more important works now extant ' 
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outlook was doubtless partly due to fhe change in political 
circumstances. When the prophets spoke the nation, while 
not truly independent, nevertheless liked to regard itself as 
free with its own king or governor: buf in the later days 
it had become but an insignificant unit in all-absorbing 
world-powers, — of Alexander and of his successors in Antioch 
and Egypt > and then of Rome. 

Another important difference is in their thought about God. 
The nearness of God, in prophetic thought, is seen in their 
phrase Thus saith the Lord'. His dwelling place was in the 
Temple : He was Yahweh Sabaoth, Lord of Hosts, Who was 
in truth the Leader of the nation whether in peace or in war. 
But when the apocalyptists wrote God was further removed 
from them : it was His transcendence that dominated their 
thought, and consequently other beings such as angel^ had 
to be introduced as intermediaries to bridge the gulf between 
God and man. It is interesting to note that in the Christian 
apocalypse in our New Testament the transcendence and 
im*manence of God are at last brought together. 

3, Some charactefistic features . — For the better under- 
standing of what is after all a veiy strange form of literature 
we need to bear certain points in mind. In the first place it 
was the custom to produce these works *pseudonymously* 
dr under a false name, the name chosen being that of some 
saint or hero of the past whose authority was thereby invoked. 
Two factors may have contribufed to this habit ; the age 
of prophecy was regarded as closed, and as a modern voice 
would not therefore receive a hearing the words must be 
uttered through a leader of the past, — ^not that there was 
any desire for or possibility of deception by this purely 
liferary device! but further, the days were evil, and open 
speech on matters that might well be interpreted from a 
political point of view was dangerous, and this may well have 
prompted the desire for anonymity on the part of the writer 
as well as the style of writing that was adopted. How far this 
common Jewish custom applies to our Christian apocalypse 
is an open question, for 'John* was a contemporary name, and 
not one that was borne by one ol the Patriarchs of the race. 
Secondly, as this literature is pseudonymous, «o is it pseudo- 
prophetic. The author places himself back iii the age of the 
man whose name he has adopted and ^prophesies' the history 
between that period and the year iU which he is actually 
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' 4. The Book of Revelation. 

(a) It is not ea^ to determine upon the scheme of the 
book, and various different suggestions have been made.- Some 
consider that there is continuous development throughout ; 
others that there are parallel incidents, or as it were two 
accounts of the same scene ; others again that it should be 
read as a drama with acts and scenes. There is a prologue 
to the whole book in x:i-3; the apocal5T)se proper in 
1:4—32:5 : and a short epilogue in 22 :6-21. Accepting the 
leading of Dr. R. H. Charles we may arrange the contents of 
the apocalypse, in the following order : the prologue (i : 4-20) ; 

' the letters to the Seven Churches (2-3) ; then the vision of 
:'tjod and the Lamb ; ffie judgements of the seals, the trumpets 
ahd the bowls, interspersed with visions of hope and victory ; 


living after which, basing his, conclusions on past events- 
he predicts in less detail what the future will bring forth! 
Thirdly, the message is delivered not in blunt speech such as 
fte prophets, employed, but in weird and mysterious symbolism 

m which some objects are of very frequent occurrence, ^the 

Tree of Life, the Book of Life; winged figures: heavenly 
beings in white: stars falling from h^ven: horsemen wading 
through riveirs of blood : ammals which represent nations and 
empires, their heads and horns signifying kings ; and cryptic 
periods to measure the length of time before the end of the 
world. But most important of all is the development of 
religious thought along certain specific lines, so that this 
literature provides a valuable link between the Old and the 
New Testaments. This applies for example to the doctrine 
of pgels, who through the remoteness of God are increasing 
in importance. Even the prophet Zechariah had an angel to 
help him in the interpretation of his visions: in Daniel 
Gabriel and Michael are mentioned by name, and in Enoch 
we are introduced to the four Archangels, Michael, Raphael, 
Phanuel and Gabriel. Of the Son of man, mentioned in 
Daniel 7, much more is written in the Book of Enoch, where 
he is the Righteous One, the Elect, the Chosen One : and the 
term is apphed, to an individual rather than to a community. 
It was at this time also that the doctrine of Resurrection came 
to hold a secure place in the minds of at least a large section 
of the Jews, to which this literature bears testimony. 
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the reign of Christ for one thousand years, after which 
comes the Last Judgement and finally the New Jerusalem^ 
(Dr. Charles considers some dislocation of sections to have 
taken place, especially in the final chapters.) 

(b) Different parts of , the work undoubtedly had their 
origin at different periods, but in its final form it appears to 
belong to the rei^ of Domitian (A.D. 90-96) as chapter 

at leasf clearly indicates. Ample use has been made of 
earlier apocalypses, both Jewish and Christian, and very likely 
of other foreign literature as well ; but the different elements 
have been brought together by a single writer possessing a 
literary style and rules of Greek grammar that are all his own 1 

(c) Purpose and Message : The Church is passing through 
a time of testing and persecution. It will be noticed that Ihe 
conditions described in the letters to the Churches are different 
from those in the lafer cliapters of the book ; in the former 
the danger that threatens the Church is heresy or corruption 
within, in the latter it is persecution from without. , The 
Jewish apocalypses in such circumstances always concentrate 
attention upon a somewhat distant future when God Himself 
will intervene. This Christian apocalypse looks back as well 
as forward. The author tells of a Messiah Who has already 
come. Who has been slain, and is now the Lamp upon the 
throne. Therefore victory is the more assured, for indeed 
victory has already been won in heaven and fhe agedong 
conflict between God and the Devil is now being wag^ on 
earth in the form of a struggle between the State Religion 
and the Kingdom of God, Caesar or Christ. The end is at 
hand, but a yet worse crisis must first come before Safan 
is finally overthrown and Christ is King indeed. Meanwhile 
patience, loyalty, faith in coming victory must characterize 
the saints of God in the midst of their suffering and per- 
secution. 


; B. Revelation 12-15. 

‘ ’ 

. These chapters provide a typical illustration of the author's 
j description of the fight between the opporing forces of the 
I Beast and the Lamb, opening in chapter 12 with an e^lanation 
j of the cause of fhe conflict, and closine: with a vision^ of the 
* coming victory. Nearly every verse offers matter for inv^ti- 
! gation and exegesis ; we must be content with endeavouring 
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to gain an impression of the whole, and can only draw atten- 
tion to a few of the more importanf or interesting points. 

Ch. 13 which explains the conflict appears to be Dased upon 
an earlier pagan apocalypse which has reached John through 
Jemsh channels. A Dragon waits to devour a child about to 
be born , but the child is snatched up into heaven, and the 
Woman that bore the child flees into the wilderness The 
dragon m pursuit of the child assaults heaven, but is defeated 
and cast down by Michael and his angels. Hence the victory 
IS won at the centre, but on the circumference, that is on the 
earth, it is ail the fiercer ; for the dragon in his rage after a 
vam pursuit into the desert after the woman vents its wrath 
by bitter attacks upon her seed. 

It is clear that, whatever may have been their significance 
in the original pagan apocalypse or in the later Jewish adapta- 
tion, many of the details are not iieievant for any Christian 
iriterpretation, and only the broad outline can be used. The 
Woman must represent the true Israel. The suggestion is 
that from the true Israel the Christ appeared, — and saflly 
escaped the danger that threatened Him! The devil would 
gladly have devoured Him at the outset, and was prepared 
even to assault the citadel to secure Him: but Christ is in 
heaven with the Church triumphant, and the Church militant 
h^e on earth is the object of the devihs hatred. What then 
does he do? 

Ch. 13. He summons the aid of two beasts (vv. i and ii) 
which appear to represent the Roman Empire with all its 
might, and the heathen Imperial Priesthood, with the com- 
pulsory worship of the Emperor. Some of the phrases and 
ideas in these verses may be familiar to us from Daniel 7, 
while others are again drawn from other apocalypses The 
horns as usual signify kings or emperors. The head *as 
though smitten unto death' in v. 3 refers to the Emperor 
Nero, regarding whom two beliefs were widely held ^ some 
doubting the reality of his death, thought that he would 
re-appear from the East at the head of Rome's deadliest 
enemies, the Parthians, and exact* vengeance from an ungrate- 
ful city by the destnictioii of Rome : others accepted the 
myth, more than once referred to in this book of Nero 
^divivus, Nero come to life again, and advancing against 
Rome with all the powers of the underworld. There follows 
a description of the setting up of a truly totalitarian state to 
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which Ihe majority of people succumbed, while those who 
remained faithful to the Lamb were either slain or carried into 
captivity. The author looks for no easy way of escape, but 
for victor}^ through death. 

In verse ii appears the second beast, representing fhe pagan 
priesthood whose duty it was to see that all the inhabitants 
of the Empire paid due worship to Caesar, — one of the main 
methods by which the unity of the Empire was achieved. 
The 'signs' described in verses 13-15 are miracles which were 
popularly associated with the Anti-Christ, and of a kind that 
the priests deceitfully practised. The 'mark' of the beast 
made on the forehead of all alike was a pagan parallel of the 
'sear on the forehead of the faithful, indicating in the first 
place protection, resulting from ownership by the beast and 
submission to him by those who bore the mark. Verse 17 
describes the nature of this particular persecution, which was 
that of social boycott by which the faithful were deprived 
even of the necessaries of life. And verse 17 gives us the 
famous number of the beast — 666 — which enthusiasts have 
expounded according to their own particular national or 
religious point of view from that day fo this, applying it 
confidently, among others, to the Pope and to Luther, to 
Napoleon and to Hitler. There is little doubt, however, 
that in this context in the book of Revelation the reference 
is to Nerofo) Caesar, the vrst systematic persecutor of the 
Christian Qiurch, the letters of whose name and title in 
Hebrew figures add up to 666 (or to 616, a variant reading, 
if the second n in the name be dropped). 

Ch. 14 is regarded by Dr. R, H. Charles as a vision fore- 
shadowing the Final Judgement of Chapter 20, and to that 
extent anticipatory. It is natural to connect the 144,000 of 
verse i with the same number of the sealed in chapter 7 ; 
there they have just arrived victorious in heaven : here they 
are returning to Zion to accompany the Lamb. The voice 
which the seer hears comes not from the 144,000, but from 
heaven and is such that only the 144,000 can understand it, 
for it is the song of redemption. 'Virgins' is used in the 
masculine in verse 4, probably indicating file growing emphasis 
on the virtue of celibacy in the Church, Then in verses 6-11 
follows the threefold proclamation by angels "*of the Fail of 
Rome, described as Babylon the great, and put into the past 
tense in the manner of Hebrew prophecy as though the event 
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had already taken pl2(,ce, so certain is it to happen since 
it is in the mind and purpose of God. There is a strange 
combination of two phrases in verse 8, — ^the wine of his wrath, 
and the wine of her fornication. The last part of the chapter 
is somewhat complicated in detail, due apparently to the 
fact that two parallel accounts have become mingled together, 
but there can be no doubt of the impression that is intended 
fo be conveyed, — of God's judgement upon the world, and 
the terrible destruction of the nations, 

Ch. 15 is probably intended to follow in thought chapter 13, 

and verse 2 is the sequel to the persecution by the beast, 

through death to victory and the worship of God. But the 
end is not yet : and before the final Judgement and the reign 
of Christ the seer in the following chapters relates the series 
of lesser judgements that must first take place on earth. 

We may be conscious at times of a less rarified atmosphere 
in this book than in some of the other books of the New 
Testament, especially where the Seer has allowed to remain a 
number of details, vivid but often horrible to contemplate, 
which he found in the apocalypses of which he made use. Yet 
it contained a message very needful for the times at which 
it was written, and a message that has brought consolation 
and hope to multitudes in later ages at periods of intense 
suffering and persecution. Days such as the present are 
bound to raise questions in the minds of many ^ why is so 
much evil and sorrow permitted in the world? why do the 
good and the wicked fare alike ? can God love ? is God power- 
less? is there a God at all? So the mind struggles with the 
problems of the universe. But the questions are not new, 
and even modem conditions are not without parallel in earlier 
days. Though his world was smaller than ours the Seer 
knew a great deal about cold brutalities and atrocities and 
attempts at annihilation and extermination. There is no 
attempt here to gloss over the facts of life ; nor is there any 
attempt to justify the ways of God to man. But there is a 
confident and triumphant confession of faifh. Sin sometimes 
prevails ; there is no certainty that the righteous or the saints 
of God will always have the victory on earth. Nevertheless 
t the essential Victory is won : the Christ is the Lamb upon the 
! throne: God Ras not forgotten or forsaken those that are 
; His upon earth, but thare must be patience, loyalty, faith 
until the time of His appearing. We are recalled to the 
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glorious majesty of God, and are reminded t^at as He has 
won the victory for us in Christ so it is He that ’must complete 
it for us. To him that overcometh' the promises still stand 
secure, — 'to eat of the tree of iife% 'not to be hurt of the 
second death’, 'to be arrayed in white garments’, 'to be given 
a new name’, 'fo sit down with Christ on His throne’ 
(chh. 2-4) ; and we too can join in the song of the victorious : 

'Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty ; 
righteous and true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who 
shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art 
holy ; for all the nations shall come and worship before thee ; for 
thy righteous acts have been made manifest.' (Rev. 15:3, 4). 

and with the ten thousand times ten thousand ascribe honour 
to the Lamb — 

'Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power, 
and riches, and wisdom tind might, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing' (5:12). 'Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour and power, and might, be unto our God 
for 'ever and ever. Amen.' (7:12.) 
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